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Examples for the Workshop. 


, E have before us a dozen 
numbers of a monthly 
journal entitled 
The Workshop, 
concerning which 
we will give our 
readers afew par- 
J ticulars.* The 
leading _peculi- 
arity of this work 
is its foreign and 
international 
character ; for it 
is issued in four 
languages, with 
a view to its cir- 
culation in dif- 
ferent countries 
in Europe and the 
United States. 
Local and even 
metropolitan building and art news are not of suf- 
ficient general interest to warrant translation into 
the tongues of nations having different sympa- 
thies; consequently these do not enter into the 
scheme. Hence this foreign journal deals with 
generalities and principles, leaving its claim to 
recognition to be founded mainly on its illustra. 
tions, which need no translation. This is, of 
course, a wise proceeding, otherwise endless con- 
fusion would ensue. As it is, when we come upon 
such passages in the English edition as “ This 
country possesses the most superb examples of 
ancient jewelry in the world,” the readers of the 
different translations must disentangle for them- 
selves the kingdom or republic accredited with 
the wealth in question. Again, no foreigner 
appears able to master the difficulties of techni- 
calities in the English tongue, and we are, con- 
sequently, disconcerted with the intrusion of 
such words as stoff for stuff, porcellain, fourniture, 
ornements, balconets, &c. Apart from short- 
comings of these kinds, arising from its inter- 
national character, we must pronoance the work 
worthy, and likely to be useful. The French 
decimal system of measurement is adopted for 
the scale of the illustrations. The aim of The 
Workshop is admirable. Artificers of all kinds, 
and of all the lands in which the four leading 
languages are understood, are exhorted, from 
every possible standing-point, as they have often 
been exhorted before, to 
* Be not like dumb driven cattle,” 


but veritable artists in the crafts they practise. 
The Builder is put under contribution fre- 
quently for information of cosmopolitan interest, 
we perceive, always with due acknowledgment. 
Each article contains one upon a topic of 
general interest, and no more, and this, contrary 
to frequent Continental practice, is unsigned. 
This is followed by about a dozen illustrations of 
objects of art industry, and supplemented with 
a large folded sheet of details. The objects 
depicted are of the most varied assortment a 
farnishing warehouse could produce, ranging 
from a punch-bowl to a pulpit; as well as of 
structural use, such as ceilings, chimneypieces, 
parapets, acd summer-houses. We will take 
the contents of the first number as a specimen. 
The opening article is entitled “Our present 
Need ;” then follow designs for ornamentation, 








* The Workshop. Edited by Professor W. Baumer, 


J. Sehmorr, and others, James Hagger, 67, Paternoster- 





@ memorial stone, a centrepiece, a carved ebony 
sideboard, a seal and paper-cutters, a modern 
“‘ Moresque” carpet, a modern ceiling in stucco, 
wrought-iron grilles, specimens of simple wood 
sawings, modern articles of jewelry ; and after 
these illustrations come a quotation from the 
Builder relating to archeological excavations in 
Rome; a recipe for a coat of oil on cement, a 
note of experiments made by the French 
Government resulting in the knowledge that 
zinc when used in cisterns is apt to dissolve, 
and recommendation that all water-tanks on 
board ships should be lined with tin, and word 
of museums for art and industry contemplated 
in Dresden and Cologne ; and finally a great sheet 
of details opening out wide enough to cover a 
large space on a joiner’s bench. Looking care- 
fully down the leading columns to discover what 
“our present need”’ is supposed to be, we find 
the writer divides it into four branches :—1. The 
repudiation of naturalism; 2. The extermina- 
tion of all extravagances and follies; 3. The 
formation of a sense of the beautiful; and 4. 
The improvement of the artisans themselves 
into artists by schools of art in as many places 
as possible. He says “ the actual condition of 
matters connected with industrial art is so 
critical that extraordinary measures must be 
resorted to for its regeneration.’ He com- 
pares taste to the ‘‘sick man” known in all 
continental as well as insular circles, and 
declares, in the words of our own poet, that 
there is something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark, thereby implying degeneracy in art, and 
no offence to the descendants of the old sea- 
kings. What has been said over and over again 
concerning the hideousness of the domestic 
furniture in the houses of the middle and 
working classes in this country, also applies, it 
seems, to that of all the lands in which the 
Workshop’s four languages are spoken. LEx- 
plainiug the present position of taste and art, 
the writer remarks :— 


*€ In ordinary middle-class houses, where the appliances 
of luxury and art are often unknown, an obsolete Rococo 
runs off, through all these productions, in a sort of uncon- 
scious way, as if it were a thing of course. In tables, 
chairs, and all articles of furniture in wood, irregularly 
flowing lines usurp the lines of beauty ; and where corners 
and panels are to be ornamented, a few scrolls are intro- 
duced, and that is thought sufficient. On the other hand, 
in paperhangings, curtains, furniture, stuffs, &c., flowers 
and leaves of natural form and colour are preferred. It 
is different when education and luxury, or at least comfort, 
bear rule. Here, indeed, the Rococo style is also seen, 
and especially of late: not, however, in mere unconscious 
existence, but as a style taken up again, and imitated 
consciously with artistic intention,” 


Bat it is this continuous return to old styles 
and imitations of them that has been the ruin of 
taste, the author urges. The artistically educated 
part of the world is divided into cliques, and one 
set does homage to Paganism, another to Medi- 
zevalism; and another, aware of the gulf which 
separates modern civilisation from the middle 
ages, cultivates the Renaissance styles. These 
last have most charms and capacities for him ; 
for in these alone, he believes, is progress pos- 
sible. Instead, however, of pursuing the road 
opened out by the great change in art indicated 
by the term Renaissance, we have wandered 
from it and got back again to the styles of 
Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. of France, which are 
all more or less unconstructive and confused. 
Moreover, we have gone astray after the art of 
the Eastern world, with, however, no definite 
result, except in carpets, curtains, and hangings, 
to which he might have added, if only as a 
tribute to the insular popularity of the willow- 
pattern plate, ceramic wares. He continues,— 


“In forsaking the true path, we, the most civilised 
nation of the world, are grasping after shadows, which 
constantly elude us, the result being a confusion of styles 
badly copied or imitated, their characteristic features fre- 
quently misconstrued, and adopted more as a matter of 
fashion, than as a true and living utterance of the neces- 
sities and feelings of the age. Their details are often so 
mixed together that we sometimes see, illustrated in one 
and the same object, a conglomeration of the world’s 
history, an interval of centuries between its head and foot.” 


As though such heartless man was not a 
sufficiency of evil, art is beset with another grief, 
which is called naturalism. This knack of re- 








producing natural forms in objects destined for 
domestic use, the writer speaks of as the suicide 
of art. The term “ fancy articles” applied to 
such items as miniature hats, or jockeys’ caps, 
serving for inkstands, candlesticks, and match- 
boxes, he concludes must have arisen from the 
fact that such devices were the decrepit fancy of 
some brainless head.”’ And the substitution of 
one material for another, or the treating one 
material in such a manner that it resembles 
another, as when a porcelain vessel is made to 
look like a wooden tub, brings down equally 
severe censure. Of course, there is nothing new 
in these opinions. For the last five-and-twenty 
years we have taught the same doctrine our- 
selves; but here we have it couched in such 
generalities as will be understood and appre- 
ciated by the agile smiling Alphonse in the 
atelier of a French manufacturer, as well as by 
the broad-shouldered, long-haired Ludwig who 
labours in a German workshop; the olive-skinned, 
black-eyed Pippo of an Italian studio; and the 
ruddy, fresh-coloured English workman. 

Having drawn about him the difficulties to be 
encountered in developing or originating a new 
style, the writer begins to despatch them, one 
after another, in this fashion :— 


‘ First, we have to contend with that naturalism which 
now appears our most dangerous enemy. Art must be cut 
off from the umbilical cord of nature in order to feel her 
freedom. She must become the mistress, nature the 
servant who prepares the materials, while at present the 
reverse_is the case. We must arrive at the persuasion 
that vegetable or animal types are not to be employed just 
as nature produces them; but'that the genius of Art 
must take up his position as absolute master, and dispose 
and tranaform at his discretion. Hence the necessity for 
conventionalism, from which, however, does not ensue the 
adoption of any distinctive past style,” 


Alphonse will lift his shoulders and eyebrows 
simultaneously with kis cap, as conventionalism 
is thus presented to him, wishing, wistfully, 
doubtless, for more light. Ludwig will senda 
thought or two roaming through the nearest 
museum of art-treasures, to ascertain whether, 
what he remembers of its beauties, tallies with 
this assertion. May be, as the Italian faces the 
conclusion, the gay remembrance will dart into 
his mind that he has seen it somewhere before, 
and honest John Brown, with a sigh or a langh, 
according to his humour, will admit there is 
nothing new under the sun. The more we can 
elevate our pursuits the more pleasure we are 
sure to find in them ; and when our work is plea- 
sure, it cannot be otherwise than pleasant to 
work, and a large piece of the sting is taken out 
of our doom to toil. If all producers in the 
various branches of art-industry come in time to 
understand the principles upon which they 
should work, the why and wherefore, as they are 
familiarly called, the aspect of everyday life 
will be thoroughly changed. 

Among the illustrations there are several that 
deserve mention, for different reasons. One of 
these is asummer-house. Here we have an ex- 
ceedingly picturesque object that is almost un- 
known in this country; for the melancholy 
alcoves that are our nearest approach to it give 
no equivalent for the fresh charm suggestive of 
Swiss forests and chilets these structures impart 
toa landscape. The plan of it is craciform, and 
the entrance is formed by leaving the end of one 
of the arms of the cross open. The enclosure is 
but lattice-work, though the roof is of slate. 
Details of the ornamental woodwork of the 
spandrels, &c., are given an eighth of the full 
size. 

We are attracted by a garden-door. It is a 
simple piece of woodwork formed of laths, ar- 
ranged at regular intervals, crossings so cleverly 
notched, with equal precision, as to form a very 
petty open-work design. This isa garden-door in 
the villa of Jussef Bey, Cairo, designed by M. 
Stadler, of Zurich, with a mixture of Moorish 
and Swiss sentiment. Ornamental woodwork 
generally, we perceive, received at the hands of 
the editors of The Workshop much attention, as 
it behoves dwellers in the neighbourhood of 
great continental forests to give. Some clear 
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woodwork parapets are shown, and finials, orna- | 
mental gable-ends, and crestings in wood are 
given, as well as many specimens of furniture. 
Jewelry, too, is somewhat profusely illustrated, 
and, in conjunction with crystal manufacture, is 
treated at length in the letterpress of several 
numbers. Bookbinding and fancy leather goods, 
patterns for weaving, carpets, and tapestry also 
find illustration. 

The varied nationality of the work results, as 
might be expected, in some contradictions. 
Whilst one writer deplores the low ebb or the 
utter absence of taste at the present day in the 
industrial arts, another congratulates the world 
upon the fact that the sobriety of trade has pre- 
vented manufacturers in some; branches from 
being guilty of the extravagances that have 
brought highart low. The chameleon looks blue 
to one and green to another, whilst a third will 
declare it is black or white; and the same 
variations in time and chance apparently conduce 
to equal diversity of opinion on other matters. 
But there can be but one mind about the pro- 
priety of bringing beauty into the workshop. 
Alphonse, Ludwig, Pippo, and John Brown 
will each, doubtless, have his own standard of 
loveliness, as surely as he knows the secrets of 
his own heart; but when he has looked upon 
those of his neighbours, it is tolerably certain he 
will set to work to make his own higher. As a 
work that has this end in view, we must com- 
mend the journal before us; and we shall best 
advance its interests by pointing out there is 
room for improvement in the English edition. 











THE GHIBERTI GATES IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Tue Southern Court of the South Kensington 
Museum has been temporarily reduced in length 
in order to allow space for the workmen engaged 
in the prolongation of the building. A screen 
torms the present barrier, and the occasion of the 
change in distribution of some of the contents 
of the court which has thus become necessary, 
has been seized for bringing together in one 
comprehensive group the unrivalled collection 
of electrotypes, copies of famous works of art, in 
gold-plate, silver, bronze, and other metals, of 
which the Museum has so good a right to boast. 

Chief among these products of an art which 
must be called yet in its infancy,—though an 
infancy like that of Hercules,—is the noble 
reproduction, by Messrs. Franchi & Son, of the 
famous central eastern gates of the’baptistery of 
San Giovanni at Florence, executed by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, during the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Permission to take gutta-percha 
moulds of the entire composition was given to 
the agents of the Museum by the Tuscan Go- 
vernment, when that rule was Grand Ducal. 
The popular indignation appears to have been 
roused by the operations of Signor Franchi; 
opinions being divided as to whether the noble 
bronzes were being destroyed, or only being pre- 
pared for deportation. Those whomight have been 
reassured by the tender care shown by the work- 
men engaged in the tedious and delicate process 
of moulding, yet took the practical and thoroughly 
Italian view, that if copies were sent to England, 
Englishmen would no longer come to Florence 
to see the gates. The time-honoured argument 
“ Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth” prevailed, and the operation was sus- 
pended by order of the Government. 

Fortunately for us, and fortunately for art 
in general, there existed in Florence a copy of 
the gates, in plaster, taken some seventy years 
ago. Signor Franchi obtained permission to 
mould this set of casts, undertaking to furnish 
the Italian Government with a new copy, as that 
from which he took the moulds would be dis- 
coloured by the oil used in the process. The 
gates have been thus reproduced. The archi- 
trave has been moulded from the actual struc. 
ture. It is the opinion of those who are well 
acquainted with the gates, that the copy pro- 
duced from the plaster cast is superior to any 
which could have been taken from the actual 
bronze, as seventy years’ exposure to the wea- 
ther, even in the climate of Florence, has pro- 
duced an effect in the diminution of sharpness 
of outline which was very perceptible on com- 
paring the copy with the original. It is certain 
that incipient decay has made its mark on some 
of the wonderfully rich ornamentation of the 
architrave, which is faithfully represented by 
the electrotype. 

Tt may almost be said that it is now for the 
first time that the English public has the oppor- 


tunity of seeing this marvellous product of the 
skill of Ghiberti. Owing to want of space for 
their fit display, these noble electro-castings have 
hitherto been inconveniently lodged, and not only 
hidden from the world, but subject to the hostile 
action of the damp, which has written its name 
in unseemly streaks of verdigris over more than 
one panel. This damage will be removed forth- 
with, by the use of dilute sulphuric acid, which 
will be carefully washed off, the moment that 
the copper begins to show a bright surface. We 
recommend the results of the experience of 
Signor Franchi, which is adverse to the use of 
the sulphate of ammonia, to those who are 
engaged in the purification of Torregiano’s 
famous grille, in King Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster. 

The frame of the gates, somewhat meagre 
and poor in its architectural proportions as 
is generally the case with the woodwork of 
Italy,—(it is a design taken from a wooden 
structure, not from one of stone),—is covered 
with embossed foliage, fruit, and flowers, in 
mezzo and alto relievo, of the most consummate 
workmanship. The forms are taken from the 
actual fawna and flora of Italy, and their dis- 
position recalls (and perhaps suggested) that of 
the pilasters of the Loggie, designed by Raffaelle, 
of which there are good copies in the Museum. 
Grapes, apples, nuts, plums, and other fruit, 
trailing shoots of the vine, and graceful forms of 
mingled vegetation, are interspersed with sharp- 
billed birds, with the little Athenian owl in the 
midst, and an eagle in the centre. 

The doors themselves consist of two leaves, 
each of which is divided into six panels, repre- 
senting scenes in Old Testament history. 
Around the panels the border is enriched by 
alternate busts and whole-length figures, twelve 
of each to each leaf. The former, and the 
features of the latter, are said to be contem- 
porary portraits. The likeness of the artist 
himself, and of his father-in-law, the youngest 
and the oldest heads represented, are admirable 
for their furce and life, and prove that, if the 
Renaissance had not in the art of Ghiberti 
attaine?l to the purity of Greek taste, it yet fully 
rivalled the skill of the noble portrait sculptors 
of imperial Rome. 

The treatment of the panels is essentially 
that, not of bronze casting, but of repoussé gold- 
smith’s work. It requires no small acquaint- 
ance with the sleight of hand which may be 
attained by the cunning bronzist, in the suc- 
cessive or alternate use of wax, and of sand 
and plaster, in moulding, to allow the imagina- 
tion to realise the fact that these bold and com- 
plicated groups, containing in nearly every in- 
stance some one or two figures that seem almost 
detached from the surface, together with others, 
of which the outlines are barely indicated by 
the extreme delicacy of the relief, are really 
cast, and not hammered or chased. 

The pictorial grouping of the designs of Ghi- 
berti differs no less widely from that of work 
produced under the canons that regulate the 
art of the draughtsman, as now fixed, than 
the execution exceeds in its audacity and finish 
the capacity of the moulders of the present 
time. Each of the ten scenes represents, not a 
single incident of the life, but a summary of the 
entire history, of the patriarch, or sacred hero, 
whom it commemorates. Thus the first panel, 
in the upper part of the leaf facing the left hand 
of the spectator, tells the story of Adam. A cloud 
of angels, traced with the most delicate touch 
in a scarcely perceptible relief, shadows forth 
the song of the morning stars,— 


** When the Creator great, 
His constellations sate, 
And the well-balanced world on hinges hung.” 


The same figure, majestic in its dignity 
(although grateful to none but the sensuous 
southern people in any material presentation), in 
another part of the composition is raising Adam 
from the dust. Yet again HE appears lifting the 
graceful womanly figure of Eve from the side of 
her slumbering helpmeet. Yet again HE watches 
the angel who is expelling the fallen pair from 
the Romanesque gate of their lost terrestrial 
Paradise. Full as this wonderful sculpture is of 
repetitions of the same figures, of the human 
pair, the angelic ministers, and the more awful 
form of the Creator, the separate and successive 
incidents of the story are combined in a glorious 
anachronism, and the magic command over the 
arrangement of the various subordinate incidents 
into one harmonious composition is a triumph all 





the more wonderful inasmuch as it compels us 
to yield the highest admiration to a work of 


which we cannot fail to condemn the principle on 
which it is designed. 

The same irreconcileable harmony, for such 
it must be considered, is displayed, with varying, 
but almost always admirable, result, in each of 
the two panels. In each is to be seen the same 
charming combination of a full relief of some 
principal figure, approaching to the character of 
sculpture in the round, with a faint and fairy. 
like tracery of landscape, or of figures dying into 
the background of the composition. This com. 
bination of the graceful and the bold, of the 
female and male elements of beauty, may be 
found in the works of some of the greatest 
artists of the immortal period of Greek art, such 
as Pyrgoteles. It is originally, and perhaps essen- 
tially, the style of intaglio; but its application 
to cameo or relief is natural and appropriate. 
We could cite Greek gems in which the effect 
of this mode of contrast is most masterly, but 
we can remember no instance of Medizeval work, 
or indeed of elaborate grouping of any age, in 
which the method has been introduced with such 
admirable success. Combined with what we 
have called the anachronism of the simultaneous 
representation of successive incidents, this unison 
between two opposite methods of treatment gives 
to the great work of Ghiberti a charm that is 
magic and unique. 

The second panel gives the story of Cain. We 
see the first-born infant hanging on the bosom of 
his mother, while the grand parent of the Hebrew 
race tills the earth by the sweatof his brow. We 
see the boys at play, the young men parting to 
their several occupations, pastoral and agricul- 
tural, We see each bring an offering of the fruit 
of his toil, while the Lord has respect unto Abel 
and his offering, although unto Cain and his 
offering he had not respect. We see the very 
fall of the fatal blow, from the club wielded by a 
figure of wonderful vigour and life, on the tossed 
and twisted limbs of the first slain shepherd. We 
see the questioning as to the murder, and the 
exit of Cain to wander to and fro on the earth, 
Again, in the magic grouping of the scenes, we 
trace the continuity of the story as if told by a 
series of dissolving views, the rich effect of the 
entire panel starting into actual life from this 
wildly blended detail. 

The story of Noah is no less fully told. A won- 
derful air of mythologic antiquity is given to this 
comyosition by the presentation of the ark under 
the unwonted form of an Egyptian pyramid. 
The window of the sacred legend is open near the 
summit, and a long wisp of birds streams out, 
until it is lost in the distant clouds. Below is 
the no less duly recorded door, by which stand 
the four human pairs, while a lion and a camel 
swell out into an attractive relief from the mass 
of their fellow beasts and fellow cattle. Under 
a shed that might almost be a piece of appliqué 
work, but yet is redeemed from the poverty of 
such an effect by the truth of the moulding, lies 
the father of the vine in sorry plight, his reverent 
and irreverent offspring lending dignity and 
passion to a scene that, less nobly rendered, 
would be grotesque. The same family surround 
the altar of thanksgiving in another part of the 
panel; and the mind reverts to the signal of 
promise and of protection from the sterner moral 
of the baccanalian lesson. 

Abraham bows to meet the majestic three, 
while Sarah laughs her welcome from the door 
of the tent. The sacrifice of the promised son, 
bound and kneeling, in striking relief, on the 
altar, is arrested by the hand of the angel. 
Other scenes in the patriarch’s history are inter- 
posed, and force and richness are given to the 
composition by the figures of two young men, 
reclining, in conversation, on the ground, who 
appear to be the servants left behind by the 
obedient and faithful patriarch when he laded 
his son with the wood for the altar. 

Jacob, again, appears in every best-remem- 
bered incident of his somewhat shifty and 
ambiguous career. But Ghiberti has removed 
the stigma from the memory of his mother, 
Rebecca, by representing a scene, omitted in our 
present copies of the Book of Genesis, though 
hinted at elsewhere, in which the Almighty 
appears to her ina dream, and tells her how to 
obtain the birthright for the son to whom it was 
given by promise and by gift. The fair, lithe 
forms of the daughters of Heth are such as to 
lead any one whose blood runs with any hot 
ripple through the veins to sympathise rather 
with Esau than with the weariness complained 
of by Rebecca. 

Joseph is illustrated by, perhaps, the least 





satisfactory of the entire series of designs. A 
numerous double group in alto-relievo occupies 
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the lower portion of the panel, the cup being 
found in Benjamin’s sack affording a theme for 
grand pathognomical ‘treatment, both of counte- 
nance and of pantomimic gesture. Jacob is kiss- 
ing Pharaoh on a dais to the left; but the least 
admissible part of the composition is an elliptical 
classic peristyle, inconsistent with the Egyptian 
scene of the story, within which figures in very 
low relief, but limned like life itself, are hastily 
storing up the golden grain of the years of 
plenty. 

Beneath the panels last described is scratched, 
rather than cut, on the cross moulding, in rude 
Latin characters, 


* Laurentii Cionis di Ghibertis 
Mira arte fabricatum,” 


The adjective is, indeed, appropriate. 

Moses and Joshua, David and Solomon, form 
the subjects whose history is illustrated by the 
four lower panels. In the last, the reception of 
the Queen of Sheba by the wise king gives occa- 
sion for another of those processional or rather 
theatric, groups of which we cited an example in 
the story of Joseph. The group compassing the 
the walls of the devoted city is interesting, from 
the key which it affords, in the attitude, and 
Roman helmet and armour, of the captain of the 
host of Israel, to the personality of one of the 
helmed statuettes. 

It is difficult to identify some of these ad- 
mirable figures. Besides the Joshua thus indi- 
cated chere is a very noble shield-bearing 
draped figure, which probably represents Gideon. 
As to Samson, powerfully treated in the nude, 
there can be no mistake, though the pillar by 
which he stands is conventionalised into a mere 
symbol. Moses is always to be recognised ; 
David, and probably Ezra, the latter holding a 
scroll, are intelligible; but there is one figure, a 
young man, in Roman armour, with his hands 
lifted in prayer, who has puzzled even the copy- 
ists of the gate. His eyes are fixed on a small 
disc, by the side of the coved niche in which he 
stands, on which a face, and the indications of 
wings, seem to denote a cherub. The only 
explanation that we can offer is that the youth 
is intended for Samuel, and the disc introduced 
as a symbol of the Bath Col, or voice which he 
heard audible in the darkness of the Taber- 
nacle. 

Four reclining figures, niched in the upper 
and under cross mouldings of the gate, rivet the 
attention by the resemblance which they bear to 
the awful Morning and Evening of Michel- 
angelo in the Medicean Chapel. The original 
idea very likely was taken from the ordinary 
pose of a classic river god, but the marvellous 
grandeur of these little unexplained statuettes 
must have sunk into the very soul of the mighty 
Florentine, who exclaimed that this masterpiece 
of Ghiberti was worthy to be the Gate of 
Paradise. 

The gates we have described were the second 
pair executed by Ghiberti for the baptistery. 
The earlier pair were divided into panels of 
a very ancient form,—a lozenge intersected by 
four arce of a circle,—which had been introduced 
by Pisano into the pair which he had previously 
executed, These were subsequently removed from 
the centre doorway.to:make room for this second 
work of Ghiberti, and the three noble gates 
were thus symmetrically arranged. The date of 
the work of Pisano is\A.D. 1330, Ghiberti, who 
lived from 1378 to 1455, was occupied on his 
own gates from his twentieth to his sixtieth 
year. The earlier pair represents scenes from the 
New Testament, and the statuettes are those of 
the Evangelists, the four great doctors of the 
Romish Church, the prophets, and the sybils. 
They are described in some detail, althoogh not 
without errors of considerable magnitude, by 
Vasari, who does not give any description of the 
second and more beautiful pair. 

A similar combination of the circle and the 
triangle, or rather the lozenge, is, however, as 
old as the year 1180, which is the date of the 
execution, by Bonanno, of the Porta di San 
Rainero, or gate of Saint Reignier (Renatus) in 
the cathedral of Pisa, an electrotype copy of 
which is most instructively placed close by the 
glorious inspiration of Ghiberti. It will not do 
to describe, or even to examine, the earlier and 
more archaic work, after feasting the taste on 
the exquisite forms wrought out into such life- 
like beauty by Ghiberti. Let the visitor have 
the self-command to examine Bonanno’s work 
first. It will well repay minute attention, 
and the interest which attaches to it in 
consequence of the precise determination of 
date, is of the highest order. The unhesitating 





conventionalism of this twelfth-century model- 
ling is surprising, and yet a sort of vigorous 
treatment underlies it all. ‘The devil in the temp- 
tation, with trifid, bird-like feet, and a tufted tail, 
the figure being about half the size of that of 
Christ, is a marvel of impotent monkish fancy. 
The baptism is conventionalised into an immer- 
sion ina sort of bath. Inthe triumphal entrance 
into Jerusalem, human figures grow out of the 
gates of the city and the palm-trees in an 
Arabesque impossibility, that contrasts very 
quaintly with the formality of the little figure 
who is spreading a shirt, sleeves and all, for the 
ass to walk over. The scenes, twenty-eight in 
number, all illustrate the life of Christ. Rude 
letters supplement the efforts of the artist to tell 
of the cruelty of “‘ Erode” -or the raising “ di 
Lazaro.” On the frieze at the topis represented 
the “trisagion” of the Te Dewm, with wonderfully 
quaint angels ; and the celestial reign of Christ. 
This gate would be much improved in effect 
if it were surrounded by a copy of the rude 
frame, stolen and transformed from a heathen 
temple, within which the original actually 
stands. 

The gates of Ghiberti have been repeatedly 
engraved. They are also represented by a photo- 
graph in the portfolios of the Art Library. But 
the most exquisite record of their beauty is from 
the well-known burin of the Cavaliere Lasinio, 
in a series of engravings of the panels, published 
at Florence. Curiously enough one or two of 
the details of these engravings are incorrect, a 
helmed figure, in one of the niches, being 
drawn in a sort of turban; but the general 
fidelity is remarkable, and the series of prints 
gives a clearer idea of the work, not only than the 
photograph, but than can be obtained even by 
actual view, without prolonged study. 

From the’quaint, monkish figures of Bonanno, 
down to the admirable repoussé work of the 
famous Milton shield, almost every stage of ex- 
cellence in metal work is represented by the 
electrotypers that are grouped near the gates of 
Paradise. There is chased and beaten armour 
from the ateliers of the famous Milanese 
armourers of the sixteenth century, a suit worn 
by Francis I., adorned by masks of lions, and 
another still more elaborately wrought suit be- 
longing to the same gallant monarch. There 
are massive tables, lamps, gueridons, and mirror 
frames of silver, or of silver and ebony, wrought 
by English goldsmiths for the seignoral halls of 
Knole. There, in partially oxidised silver, is a 
portrait statue of Henry IV. of France, in his 
twelfth year, an exquisite work of art. There are 
the Coronation Plate of the English sovereigns, the 
relics of ancient Roman goldsmith’s work, known 
as the treasure of Petrossa, and a silver table, 
épergne, and fire-dogs from Windsor Castle. 
Copies, indeed, they all are, but copies so true to 
the original, owing to the wonderful portraiture 
effected by electrotypy, that the difference could 
hardly be detected by any but the most skilfal 
expert. Let those who would know how the 
arts of the sculptor, the founder, the modeller, 
the medallist, and the goldsmith, are but portions 
of the same plastic craft, pay a speedy and a 
careful visit to this scene of metallurgic triumph. 








WORKS AT THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT 


SincE last session several alterations of 
importance have been made in the interior of 
the Houses of Parliament, under the direction 
of the architect, Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A.; and 
various works, to which allusion has before been 
made in the pages of the Builder, have been 
carried on to completion. The most striking 
changes effected are in the central hall, the 
witness-hall, and the three corridors leading 
from the central hall to the Commons lobby, the 
Peers’ lobby, and the river-front committee- 
rooms respectively. Our readers will, doubtless, 
remember the discussions in the House of Com- 
mons last session, on the proposals brought 
forward by Mr. Layard, the late First Com- 
missioner of Works, for the decoration of 
the central hall, and its embellishment with 
mosaics. The result was the reduction of the 
vote by no less than 2,5001., and the effect of 
this reduction on the design is very evident now 
that the work is so far completed. 

The dull brown-coloured paint has been 
removed from the stonework of the central hall 
and its corridors. The stone has been covered 


with a preservative composition which will 
enable it to be washed; and as the composition 
has in no way discoloured the surface, the whole 


natural colour of the material. 








of the stonework is now clean, and.shows the 
The carving 
has been painted stone-colour, as it was not 
possible, without great expense, to remove the 
brown paint from it. The stone archways leading 
to the Peers’:and Commons lobbies,.and to. the 
river front, have been enlarged, and light glazed 
oak screens, with plate-glass above them, substi- 
tuted for the stonework, in order to.admit more 
light into the lobbies. The windows in the 
corridor to the river front have been enlarged, 
and skylights have been introduced into the 
rooms at the angles of the hall, where gas was 
formerly necessary in the day-time. Inthe 
centre of the groining of the hall an opening 
has been formed for the admission of light 
from the lantern above, and in the witness- 
hall, at the foot of the committee-room stairs, 
the windows have been widened, and openings 
made in the walls for the same purpose. The 
colour has also been removed from the stained 


‘glass here and in the Peers’ and Commons’ cor- 


ridors, and the effect of the changes generally 
will be greatly to increase the light in ‘the 
interior of the building. None of the mosaic 
pictures are yet completed in the panels allotted 
to them over the four great archways of the 
central hall. Mr. E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., is the 
artist: employed for the cartoons of these works 
of art, which are to be executed at Venice by 
Messrs. Salviati. One picture, the St. George, 
is completed, and.is now being fixed. The whole 
of the panels of the groined roof of the hallare 
filled with mosaics on a gold ground. They 
represent scrolls of roses, thistles, and sham- 
rocks, interspersed with the royal cypher, 
crowns, &c. The ribs of the groining have been 
gilded and decorated to correspond with the 
mosaics, and as the lower part of the hall is 
quite white and undecorated, the work at this 
point appears to be incomplete, as indeed it is, 
for the reason we have before explained. The 
architect has already stated publicly that the 
diminution of the moneys at his disposal was 
not decided on until after the work of decoration 
had been commenced, according to his official 
instructions, at the higher estimate, and he hag 
therefore evidently been obliged to finish the 
mosaic ceiling, and to leave to a future day the 
decoration of the rest of the hall to harmonise 
with it. No alterations have been made in 
either House of Parliament or their respective 
lobbies. In the Royal Gallery the eight niches 
are now filled with statues. Mr. B. Philip is the 
sculptor, and the statues are wholly gilt, 
with a very satisfactory effect. The statues 
represent the following monarchs :—Alfred, 
William I., Edward III., Richard Il., Henry 
IIL, Henry V., Queen Elizabeth, and Queen 
Anne. In the Queen’s robing-room, Mr, 
Armstead is proceeding with a series of bas- 
reliefs of oak, representing scenes from the 
“Morte d’Arthur.” This fine room, with «its 
frescoes by the late Mr. Dyce, is now nearly com- 
pleted, and will, we believe, be added to the 
portions of the palace to which the public is 
admitted, soon after Easter. 

Works are still proceeding in the Royal steir- 
case. The stained glass has been altered to 
admit more light, portions of the doors have 
been pierced and glazed, and the four groins at 
the top of the staircase are being decorated with 
mosaics. In St. Stephen’s crypt, the baptistery 
has been completed, and inclosed with elaborate 
wrought-iron gates by Messrs. Hardman, and 
with this work the restoration of the crypt is 
now finished. The painted decoration of the 
baptistery has been done by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell. Outside the palace, a work of some pecu- 
liarity and importance has been carried out at 
the north-east corner of New Palace-yard, by 
the construction of a subway passing under 
Bridge-street to the north-east angle of the 
street, close to the Underground Railway Station 
on the Thames Embankment. The subway is 
intended not only to afford a safe and convenient 
means of crossing the crowded street, but is also 
meant to give access to the Westminster Bridge 
Station of the Metropolitan District Railway, 
and also to the steamboat pier. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works is taking active measures 
to prolong the subway to the pier, and this work 
it is expected will be completed before Easter. 
Nothing, however, appears as yet to have been 
done by the railway company to connect their 
station with the new approach. The subway is a 
continuation of the cloister or arcade recently 
constructed on the east side of New Palace-yard. 
It passes under Bridge-street, at a level slightly 
below the surface of the paving of the cloister. 
It is in form a passage about 12 ft. wide, with 
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a segmental arched roof, terminating at each 
end in a equare space covered by a stone groin. 
One of these spaces, ‘viz., that at the north 
end, will form the entrance to the steamboat 
approach. In the middle of the length of the 
roof of the subway, an opening is made for light 
and air, so contrived as to exclude the rain, and 
also to form a refuge, in the middle of the road 
above, for persons crossing Bridge-street. By 
night the subway is lighted by gas lamps, fixed 
to the arched roof after the manner of those 
used in railway carriages. The interior of the 
subway presents a glazed whitesurface through- 
out. This is not formed of white tiles, which, 
in such a situation, might fall off, or be liable to 
accident ; but the bricks of the walls and arched 
roof are themselves glazed so that the white 
- lining of the work forms a part of its construc- 
tion. The subway is perfectly light, and well 
ventilated, and will doubtless be found a great 
convenience by members of Parliament and 
others who, by its use, and that of the steam- 
boat subway, will be able to pass between the 
Houses of Parliament, the railway station, and 
the Thames Embankment, without encountering 
the risk and inconvenience attendant on crossing 
a dangerous thoroughfare. Flights of steps 
lead from the north end of the subway to the 
level of Bridge-street and the Embankment. The 
whole work is completed, but no arrangements 
have as yet been made to give the public the 
benefit of its use. Messrs. Field & Co. were the 
contractors for the subway, and for the mason’s 
work generally. The decoration of the central 
hall has been intrusted by the architect to 
Messrs. Crace, and Mr. E. CO. Pressland is the 
Clerk of Works. It is intended to have every- 
thing except the three remaining mosaic pictures 
completed before Parliament meets, on the 8th 
proximo. 





A NOTE FROM NORWOOD. 


In the vicinity of the Crystal Palace, where 
everything is supposed to be in undeniably good 
order and good taste, we are sorry to say 
that there are many things which are out of 
order and in bad taste. Norwood, Upper and 
Lower, south and north, the New Town and the 
Old, wants the scavenger and the gutter-cart, 
the pavior and the drain-maker; bat first it 
requires a few proper road-makers; and last, 
though not least, it wants a sanitary inspector, 
who will do his duty (supposing it has one). 
It is all very well to walk through a few leading 
terraces or thoroughfares, and express one’s ad- 
miration of sundry detached villas of a nonde- 
script ‘style of architecture, with garden-plots 
and borders to match; but when we enter a 
town in pursuit of our mission, it is pot to lounge 
along its pleasant broadways, but to plunge into 
its corrugated defiles and back-slums, where 
nature and human nature are at strife. 

Norwood was once an insignificant locality, 
known mostly through its tales of gipsy life and 
adventure. Norwood is destitute of monumental 
interest of the past. It has no crumbling castle- 
wall, or ivyed ruin, or memorial rookeries. Its 
hills and undulating vales and streams, and the 
vestiges of its ancient wood, sacred to gipsy 
life, alone remain. But acres and acres of fallow 
have for the last fifteen or twenty years disap- 
peared, and the once gorse-crowned and woody 
steeps are now crested with the habitations of 
man. Wandering tribes and flocks and herds 
have given place to the practical and more do- 
mesticated bipeds. Norwood, proper or strag- 
gling, to-day, taken as a whole, is a populous 
district of country ; and this growth of prosperity 
and humanity is owing to the erection and 
existence of the Crystal Palace. 

We do not like to find fault if no fault exist ; 
but we would calmly ask of Norwood folk, 


are they satisfied that their roadways or foot- | 


paths are in anything like proper vehicular or 


the lower to the higher, or vice versé, and the | 


picture along the line of route, under-foot or in 
sight, is not sanitary or socially pleasant. The 
road is in ruts, and the side-channels or water- 
courses owe more to nature and the elements 
than to man, for fulfilling their requirements. 
On the high level thoroughfare the road, it would 
appear, is making rapid advance to annexing 
the footpath as part of itself, and both seem 
thoroughly agreed as to the desirability of the 
union. The ugly and wretched weather-beaten 
boarding that encloses the Palace Grounds along 
the high road, front and flank, gives a most 


dreary and jagged look to the approaches to 
the Palace. But we suppose this cannot be 
helped at present, as it would take more funds 
than there is a possibility of obtaining to 
replace it either with a dwarf wall with a fosse, 
or an iron railing. In justice to the direc- 
tors, it must be said they are, and have been, 
making strenuous and energetic efforts to render 
the Crystal Palace attractive to the public, and 
they cannot yet be expected to do much exter- 
nally. 

Not so with the Croydon authorities of Nor- 
wood. They might do much, for there is a large 
amount of property and wealth concentrated in 
the town. Buildings are still on the increase 
on all sides, thongh there seems to be a large 
number of houses to let or to be sold. 

On the Anerley-road, which, by-the-bye, is 
wretchedly sludgy and broken, houses are being 
erected, and the carcasses of others are under 
the auctioneer’s hammer. 

Opposite Westow-terrace there is a plot of 
ground which can well bear the appellation of 
“nobody’s land,” and seems to be designed 
for no other purpose than that “rubbish may be 
shot here.” Mark ye, this “dead dog” land 
faces the centre of a fine row of shops in a popu- 
lous and otherwise respectable thoroughfore, a 
stone’s throw from the entrance to the Palace, 
and about fifty yards from the Royal Hotel. 
This ‘‘ nobody’s land” is partly paled in about 
breast high, and is a receptacle for every 
conceivable refuse and offal—canine, feline, and 
human. Is it in Chancery, we wonder, or does 
it belong to some gipsy squatters? But let us 
pass this plague-spot,—this half-garden and 
whole sink, and leave it to the tender keeping of 
the sanitary magnates of Croydon and Norwood 
proper. 

All the facilities exist in abundance for making 
Norwood, Upper and Lower, a healthy place, but 
whilst the leading thoroughfares are pleasant 
in dry weather, the lower quarters of the town, 
and the dwellings of the humbler inhabitants, 




















are altogether overlooked. 

In Norwood New Town, a quarter lately sprung 
into existence, the streets and lanes show perfect 
sludge of from 6 in. to 1 ft. in depth. Weassert 
this without the least exaggeration. There is 
hardly any attempt here at a pathway, and 
where there is, a wooden edging, with plugging 
or stays of the same material driven into the 
earth, keeps the footway and the street from 
amalgamating. Not a flag or a paving-stone is 
to be seen in this primitive region, although in 
one of its lowest depths, 50 ft. below the level of 
the high road, a “Mission House” of some 
religious sect broke in upon our view. 

Down in this dell, dingle, or defile, with an 
incline of nearly 45 degrees, the brewer's cart 
is not unknown, and the signboard is con- 
spicuous, and speaks of the brush, though the 





streets and footpaths do not. 

Without enumerating the streets or lanes by 
name in Norwood New Town, we may simply 
and truly say that every thoroughfare in it shows | 
perfect mud and sludge, ashes, offal, and every- 
thing nasty besides. It has some lamps, “ few | 
and far between,” and we suppose when the drain | 
takes the place of the open pool, and the ploughed | 
street is flanked by the flagged path, the ap-| 
parition of the taxman will not be altogether an | 
agreeable sight to the pioneer inhabitants in this | 
quarter. 

Norwood with its surroundings is pleasantly | 
situated: it is easy, and is not overburdened | 
with poor. Its labouring population are mostly | 
connected with the building trades. | 

If Croydon Local Board wishes to do its duty, | 
it should pay a little more attention to the, 
roads, footpaths, and drains in Norwood and | 
Anerley ; for we believe it has the local govern. | 
ment of a portion of this latter district in its | 
hands also. 


homes for our poor and working classes; to see 
their homes properly constructed and venti- 
lated, with a plentiful supply of pure water and 
the free air and sun of heaven flashed in upon 
the walls and floors of the poor man’s home, 
No labour spent by us in this direction will be 
misspent or distasteful. 

In taking a brief survey of Norwood district 
it strikes us that the field of building operations 
has been overrun, not only in the town but in 
and near the adjacent districts of Forest-hill and 
Sydenham. A lull must naturally intervene for 
a short while; but it seems certain that all the 
places enumerated will again rapidly extend 
themselves in area and population, on account 
of their situation. 

The railway accommodation between London 
and Norwood is pretty good. Complaints, how- 
ever, are not unheard on the score of the 
fares. Reductions are now taking place; and 
facilities enough exist for sightseers visiting the 
Crystal Palace from either the West or East end. 








WILLIAM ESSEX. 


Tue arts of enamelling and engraving require 
so much skill and judgment in their highest 
applications, that men who have thus success- 
fully applied them have always been accorded 
artistic honours, and by none were these ever 
more fully deserved than by the subject of the 
present memoir, for the art of enamel-painting 
never attained a higher degree of perfection than 
at his hands. William Essex was born in Lon- 
don, August 1, 1785. His father was a watch- 
dial painter and bookseller, in Clerkenwell, and 
in the former capacity gave that direction to his 
son’s talents which grew to an ambitious desire 
to extend the application of enamel, and to tran- 
scribe the great master-pieces of art in this im- 
perishable material, so that faithful records of 
them should be preserved, long after the more 
fragile oil-colour, canvas, and panel should have 
succumbed to the injurious hand of time. The 
book department of his father’s business enabled 
him to gratify his love of reading, and to enrich 
his mind with poetic and artistic lore, and was 
also the means of introducing the young aspirant 
to Flaxman, Brayley, Britton, and others, with 
whom his father was intimate, and who encou- 
raged his early efforts and remained his stead- 
fast friends. 

As a child, William Essex was delicate 
and sensitive, and this delicate and nervous 
temperament was his through life. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he exhibited a taste 
and talent for music, playing both violin and 
flute extremely well; nor that, at one time, 
music as a profession should have almost shaken 
his allegiance to painting. Asa youth, he had very 
little formal instruction in art; he was, however, 
placed for a brief period with a very excellent 


enamel and glass painter of the name of Muss, 
| but his success and skill were more due to his 


own talent, industry, and perseverance. The 
technical excellence of his work at the com- 
mencement of his career may in a great 
measure be ascribed to the chemical know- 
ledge of his brother, Mr. Alfred Essex, who 
prepared the plates, compounded the wonder- 
fally choice colours, and fired the paintings ; but 
his brother’s health unfortunately failing, the 
whole onus of enamelling, technical as well as 
artistical, latterly devolved upon him. He bad 
furnaces built at the back of his house in Oana- 
burgh-street, Regent’s Park, and henceforward 
attended to the firing and the entire chemistry of 
enamelling himself. His earliest enamels of 
importance were small and delicately-finished 
portraits of George IV., executed for Messrs. 
Randell & Bridge, jewellers to his Majesty. 
These brought him Court notice. He afterwards 
painted for William IV. and Queen Adelaide, 


} pbk | Apropos, we see that there is an announce-|and continued to exhibit from year to year at 
pedestrian condition ? Enter the town from ment that tenders will be received for the con-| the Royal Academy and elsewhere. Thus he 
either the High Level or Low Level Railway struction of sewers by the Croydon Local Board. | gradually gained many kind and influential 
Station, and take the rake of the road from/It is to be hoped that some of the first con- | f 
structed will be in the Norwood and Anerley | introduced by the Duchess of Gordon to paint 


district. 

Crossing-sweepers in tender years, of both 
sexes, are in abundance in every quarter of 
Norwood, and the visitor is sure to be impor- 
tuned to a degree that may either soften his 
heart or stiffen his knuckles to a demonstration. 
This, after all, is but the winter result of gipsy 
waste labour, and the hands that cannot work 
or pilfer must need respectfully beg, with a 
broom hbalf-mast high, and a curtsey fcr “ye 
lady and gentleman.” 





Our desire has always been to see respectable 


friends and patrons among the nobility, and was 


for the Princess, who, on becoming Queen 
Victoria, made him her enamel-painter in ordi- 
nary. 

His portraits of the Queen, his Royal 
Highness the late Prince Consort, and other 
members of the Royal family, are very nume- 
rous, and he executed very many of the enamels 
for that regal and interesting historical series 
of portraits from Henry VII. to the present time 
which adorn the chambers of Windsor Castle. 
He also painted many works for Samuel Rogers, 
and received great asssistance, kindness, and 
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attention from the poet. It is in such works as 
are exhibited in the Plumley Collection at South 
Kensington that his wonderful skill is most 
apparent,—in the “ Ecce Homo,” “ The Cottage 
Toilet,” Puck, Gervatius, the Virgin, &c.—tran- 
scripts in which the very touch and impasto of 
the originals are faithfully rendered. Sir David 
Wilkie was so pleased with the rendering of 
* The Cottage Toilet” that he painted a picture 
of Sancho Panza on purpose for our enameller, 
whose copy of it was purchased by the Duke of 
Buccleugh. ‘ The Young Lambton,” after Law- 
rence, and “ The Strawberry Girl,” after Rey- 
nolds, also show his consummate mastery 
of the material. Thus he worked on in this exqui- 
site jewelry of art, his sight holding out ina 
most wonderful manner, and enabling him to 
accomplish the most minute work till nearly 
eighty years of age, then a few years of inevitable 
decay, his labours not forgotten by the Crown, 
_and his good, talented, peaceful, and laborious 
life closed in the arms of his children, at Brighton, 
December 29th, 1869. 
His eldest son, of the same name, a young 
artist fall of promise, died some years since. 








CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


law-court (Tribunal de premiére instance). Time 
allowed, one day. 

If approved in the above, the candidate goes 
on with examinations in :—III. Mathematics ; 
IV. General history of art. 

The successful candidate is then named Eléve 
de 2% Classe de V Ecole des Beauw Arts, and 
works up for his title of Eléve de 1° Classe, 
which he secures by obtaining,—I. Three 
honourable mentions in architecture; IT. One 
honourable mention in mathematics; III. One in 
construction ; IV. One in descriptive geometry ; 
V. One in stereotomy; VI. One in perspective ; 
VII. One in drawing from the cast. 

The éléve de 1* classe may then compete for 
the largest designs, such as public buildings and 
noblemen’s mansions. For these competitions 
the school offers medals as well as honourable 
mentions. When the éléve de 1* classe has 
obtained twelve honourable mentions, he can 
compete for the diploma of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, which brings his studies to a close in that 
school. 

No candidate has yet taken less than two 
years passing from the second class to the first. 
Few have been less than three years secur- 
ing the twelve honourable mentions which 
qualify them for the diploma competition. So, 
reckoning one year’s preparatory studies, a young 
| Frenchman is seven years completing his archi- 





Tue artistic education of England is allowed tectural studies. 


on all hands to be insufficient. Many English- 
men have been abroad to investigate the methods 
of art-training now followed on the Continent. 
Very few Englishmen have undergone complete 
training in German and French art-schools; so 
that the evidence concerning these schools is 
that of English outsiders, who are as ignorant of 
the most important facts as the public they 
purpose to enlighten. The evidence we offer is 


that of an Englishman, a graduate of the Poly- j 


technicum of Zurich, and a medallist of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 

We shall here sketch the life of a student of 
architecture in Zurich and Paris. 

In Zurich the Polytechnicum course lasts three 
years. The student qualifies himself for matri- 
culation in the following subjects :—I. Algebra ; 
II. Geometry; III. Descriptive and Analytical 
Geometry; IV. Natural Philosophy; V. Che- 
mistry. 

In the first year he attends lectures on :—I. 
Differential and Integral Calculus; II. Technical 
Chemistry ; III. Construction; IV. Descriptive 
Geometry ; V. History of Art. 

The rest of his time is devoted to—1. Drawing 
pieces of architecture; first from Greek monu- 
ments, and then from Italian Renaissance. Le 
‘Tarouilly’s plates are much used for the pur- 
pose. 2. Drawing the nude figure from the cast, 
four hours a week. 3. Ornament, six hours a 
week. 

In the second year the student attends lectures 
on,—I. Statical Pressures; II. Construction of 
Roads and Bridges. 

He fills up his time with—1. Composing Archi- 
tectural designs; 2. Landscape Painting; 3. 
Modelling’; 4, Drawing ornaments from the 
cast. 

The third year consists of,—I. Semper’s third 
course on Practical Atsthetics; II. Architec- 
tural Designing. 

There are monthly and yearly examinations. 
Thus the student is ever kept alive to his work. 
If successful in all these examinations, the can- 
didate is entitled to the degree of architect. 

In the opinion of many competent judges, the 
mental discipline of the Polytechnicum is too 
rigid, and tends to cramp the originality of 
pupils. Again, the Polytechnicum teaches a 
great deal more high mathematics than neces- 
sary for practical purposes. 

Now for the ficole des Beaux Arts. 

The pupil in the Ecole des Beaux Arts is left 
entirely to his own initiative, and that of private 
institutions named ateliers, where he is taught 
by his elder comrades, and by a professor, who 
is generally a “ Grand Prix de Rome.” 

Not unlike the University of London, the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts is mainly an examining 
prize-conferring Board. It also appoints a staff 
of salaried professors, who lecture publicly and 
gratuitously on all architectural subjects. 

The candidate for matriculation in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts must submit to a competitive 
examination open twice a year. 

The matriculation subjects are :—I. Drawing 
from the cast an antique monument, as a tripod 
or caryatides. Time allowed, eighteen hours. 
iI. Composing a small architectural design, such 


The studentship of the “Grand Prix de Rome” 
is a contest apart from the ordinary business of 


| the school. Every Frenchman under twenty-five 


years of age is allowed to compete for it. 

This competition is divided into three stages. 
In the first stage a small and easy design—say 
a funeral monument or a public fountain. Time 
allowed, twelve hours. 

Tae sixty best candidates are chosen by the 


ury. 

In the second stage, the sixty candidates com- 
pete for a large design. Last year the subject 
was a manufactory of carpets, such as the Gobe- 
lings. Time allowed, twenty-four hours. 

The first ten candidates in the second trial are 
admitted for the third and final trial, which lasts 
three months. The candidates, shut up in sepa- 
rate rooms during four days, have to sketch the 
general outlines of their plans. Copies of these 
sketches are handed over to the commission of 
the school. In the three remaining months the 
candidates have to work out those sketches, 
without introducing any material changes, and 
the drawings are to be finished by the candidate 
himself in closed quarters. 

This system of isolation used in all the com- 
petitions of the school stimulates and insures the 
originality of the candidate.] 

The training given by the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris, is, in our opinion, superior to that of 
the Zurich Polytechnicum. 

One thing, however, is wanting in Paris, and 
that is, a searching course of lectures on the 
History of Art, accompanied by competitive 
examinations in that subject. 

* Ars longa, vita brevis,” is a maxim well 
understood on the Continent. ‘the English con- 
viction strikes us as: vita brevis: ergo, ars 
brevior. To mistake art for a knack which may 
be picked up ina year or two, is to mistake mind 
for body. 

No wonder that English architectural art is 
as exuberant as an unweeded garden. Brimfal 
of ideas and conception, the English architect 
has never learnt how to marshal them; in other 
words, he creates, but does not compose, using 
the word in its high sense of harmoniously 
setting together things that will harmonise. 
The Continental student learns to tread his way 
through history, and to give a reason for his 
every step. 

A great architect ought to be a sound his- 
torian and sesthetist, as well as a fair mathe- 
matician. It is hopeless to expect substantial 
grounding in these departments of human 
knowledge without long and systematic school- 
ing. Whether parents in England can keep 
their children in statu pupillari as long as on 
the Continent is a question for political econo- 
mists, not for artists. The arts are wayward 
muses, and only yield acquiescence after assi- 
duous wooing. We hail with joy the English art 
movement, and firmly believe that, with Conti- 
nental advantages, English students would 
quickly come to the front and stand unrivalled, 
thanks to their indomitable energy and sinew. 

LAWRENCE HaRVEY, 
Graduate of the Zurich Polytechnicum, and 
Medallist of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
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THE “CORPS DES PONTS ET 
CHAUSEES.” 


Mr. C. Vienores, F.R.S., in the course of 
his weighty and important address as President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, said,—It 
was Louis XI. who first established post-houses 
and relays of horses along certain chief roads. 
In 1550 the first road guide-book for France was 
published, describing about 100 routes. In 1556 
a regular chaussée from Paris to Orleans was 
made; but for more than a century later the 
great highways (and for these only had any 
repairs been hitherto undertaken) were only 
suited for the rapid transit of horsemen, though 
wagons or other covered or uncovered vehicles, 
like the araba of Eastern countries, or the 
tarantass of Russia, travelled in good weather 
over the wild tracks. It was in 1660 that the 
celebrated statesman Colbert was appointed by 
Louis XIV. Comptroller-General of Finance, and 
for many years he exercised powerful and efficient 
rule over all the ways of communication, em- 
ploying independent architects and engineers, 
civil and military (most of whom he appears to 
have mistrusted, and paid all badly and irregu- 
larly). Much of their time and large sums were 
devoted to keeping passable the chief routes 
from Paris to the seats of war, for the passage 
of the Grand Monarque to enjoy the triumphs 
gained for him by his armies. 

At the death of Louis XIV., after several 
abortive attempts, the charge of the internal 
communications was taken out of the hands of 
the Fiscal Department, and the decree of the 
lst of February, 1716, marked the date of the 
actual establishment and definite organisation of 
the Corps des Ponts et Chaussées ; a hierarchy of 
engineers was then created, which, though the 
duties first attributed to them have since been 
vastly extended, still exists in its leading features. 

As now constituted, this Corps des Ponts et 
Chaussées forms the most important branch 
of the Government Department in France, 
designated as the “ Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public Works.” It is impossible, 
in a brief sketch, such as I am attempting, to 
give more than a faint idea of the importance 
and many ramifications of this ministry, which 
includes the direction, inspection, and in many 
cases the carrying out of what, in this country, 
are assigned to various and generally independent 
bodies, or are not looked after at all, at least 
systematically. 

The engineering branch inspects and controls 
every railway, canal, and navigable river, whether 
completed and in operation or only in progress. 
It brings every mill and manufacturing establish- 
ment, worked either by water or by steam, under 
its direction ; mines, sunk or open, beds of 
minerals, quarries and collieries, come under its 
regulations, and, of course, all steam engines, 
stationary or locomotive. Also all establish- 
ments for electric telegraphs, water, or sewage, 
and the streets and improvement of towns. A 
special office is devoted to the management of all 
the lighthouses, channels, and buoys on the 
coasts, estuaries, and harbours. The con- 
struction and repair of highways and carriage- 
able roads of every class come under its control. 
Further, it establishes the minute regulations for 
the preparations, on fixed scales, of every plan 
and section intended for the purpose of soliciting 
a concession, and for every stage of the works 
subsequently executed. 

Thus this ministry combines in itself, and 
becomes, theoretically, responsible for many of 
the duties performed in this country by 
the “Standing order” and other committees 
of both Houses of Parliament, by some de- 
partment or other of the Board of Trade, 
the Custom House, the Ordnance Survey 
Office, the hydrographical branch of the Ad. 
miralty, the Trinity Board, the Woods and 
Forests, the Board of Health, and other public 
boards and commissioners, by the county, city, 
and borough surveyors, by the waywardens, and 
by innumerable local officers throughout the 
United Kingdom; besides many other duties 
and functions which in this country we have had 
no thought of creating for the purpose of control, 
but which are vested in this ministry by their 
perfect system of centralisation. 

To keep this enormous machine in good work- 
ing order the subdivision of labour and responsi- 
bility has been carried to an extent which is a 
striking proof of the organising faculties of the 
French. There are in Paris about thirty-two 
bureaux, each with its staff of chief, deputy, and 
clerks, of which fully one-half have their atten- 
tion devoted exclusively to public works. So of 
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the almost -as many permanent commissions 
sitting in Paris. 

For the public works, the corps has 877 engi- 
neers. in eight classes, of which 134 belong to the 
:division of mines, and 4,343 conductors, in five 
classes, of which 149 are mining guards. In 
addition, there are 275 harbour-masters and 
.other port officers. In the whole, 5,495 employés, 
»at the present time nominally available, and 150 
officers are invalided with retiring allowances, 
there being nearly 200 widows of deceased 
officers in receipt of pensions. The Ecole des 
‘Ponts et Chaussées has fifteen professors, mostly 
from the corps, eight.teachers, and thirty other 
/persons on the staff for regulation purposes; at 
present, however, there are only fifty-five pupils 
,at the.school. The Ecole des. Mines has sixteen 
.professors (mestly engineers), eight teachers, 
and a large staff besides. There are only nine 
pupils. The two.working mining schools at St. 
Etienne. and at St. Alais have thirteen professors 
and teachers. We have often heard of the ad- 
mirable modern management of the streets of 
Paris. To effect. this there are specially ap- 
pointed sixteen engineers of all classes, and 152 
conductors, who have charge of the public 
. streets, roads, foot pavements, promenades, plan- 
tations, water supplies, and sewerage, all ap- 
pointed by the minister, but paid for by the 
municipality of Paris. Iam not now consider- 
ing the cost, but merely the organisation, which 
is certainly most complete and effective in its 
results. 

The late Mr. Hosking, Professor of Engineering 
and Architecture at King’s College, laid it down 
as a maxim.that it is “the combination of the 
workman and the man of science that forms the 
civil engineer ;”’.and I adopt the definition, as we 
-all must. But the engineer of the Corps des 
Ponts et Chaussées is a highly. educated scientific 
gentleman, and as our esteemed member, Mr. 

Calcott Reilly, said in a debate a few weeks 
since,—and there can be no better judge,— 
‘* These. engineers are all mathematicians.” No 
doubt ; but very few probably are at first prac- 
tical men. These are found in the class of 
Conducteurs des Travaux et Gardes-Mines, and 
the young engineers are usually wise enough, 
till they acquire their own experience, to rely on 
them, they being generally really workmen. 

These conductors of the Corps des Ponts et 
Chaussées, are @ most valuable, and, in the main, 
trustworthy body. They are entered, first, into 
the lowest of the six classes into which they are 
divided. at the average age of about twenty-five, 
after baving served an apprenticeship to some 
master workman. By the time they are fifty 
they get to rank as principal conductors,” and 
after a farther service in that rank, varying from 
three to thirteen years, they obtain appoint- 
ments as sub-engineers, but rise no further from 
want of sufficient previous education ; they may 
be considered as the corporals, sergeants, and 
sergeants-major of the corps. 

Those of higher grade (the commissioned 
officers, as it were, of the corps) enter the Ecole 
des Ponts et Chaussées at about twenty-one, and 
at the end of three, four, or five years, are usually 
qualified for, and pass their examination, being 
then appointed as ordinary engineers of the third 
class, at which period they are not far from five- 
and-twenty. They then rise through all the 
ranks of the hierarchy, until they .attain the 
position of inspector-general of the first class 
(the highest grade), after a service of thirty-six 
years, on the average. I have not been able to 
ascertain the rules of promotion, but I infer that 
the promotion is not altogether by seniority. 
Neither can I get any reliable information about 
their pay, except that the first forty engineers- 
in-chief of the first-class, each having served 
about thirty-five years in the corps, on the 
averege, appear to be entitled (under what cir- 
cumstances I know not) to a salary of 3201. a 
year. 

Such are the arrangements in the celebrated 
Corps des Ponts et Chaussées of France. In 
theory the system is perfect, but it drags along 
terribly slowly according to our ideas—and we 
must come to the conclusion that, however pow- 
erful to control, it is ill adapted to originate. 

This complete organisation is kept up by the 
strictest supervision. Among other regulations 
is the preparation annually of a volume or direc- 
tory of 500 closely-printed pages, chiefly tabular 
—bulky as the annual list of our army. It is 
interesting to turn over the leaves, aad I shall 
place in the library a copy of the last publication 
for 1869, by way of voucher for the analysis I 
have given you, but there is no record of works 
executed, except occasional aad volantary con- 








tributions from engineers to a separate official 
publication, by the department, entitled the 
Annals of the Corps, commenced about forty years 
ago, and still regularly continued. These Annals 
contain papers of the same character as those 
which appear in our own:printed minutes; but 
they set forth, in addition, every decree and 
ministerial decision upon points of engineering 
practice, especially in the working of the condi- 
tions in concessions granted. These can only be 
compared to a collection of reported law cases on 
these subjects,.which in fact they really chiefly 
are. 

The system of interference and control in ali 
matters of engineering has been adopted more 
or less stringently by every Government in 
Europe. It. has been introduced into most of the 
States in South America. I have had.to en- 
counter itin France, Spain, Switzerland, Holland, 
North and South Germany, Russia, Austria, and 
Italy, and in its most annoying and;most. mis- 
chievous form in Brésil. 








MESSRS. POWELL’S GLASS WORKS. 


A visit to the old glass-house in Whitefriars 
serves to show the advantage of personal super- 
intendence and the kindly feeling existing 
between the principals and the art-workmen, 
and illustrates very satisfactorily the progress 
of the art of glass-blowing in this country. It 
is seen that by the introduction of patterns of 
the ancient Italian work, or fresh designs of the 
same character, the art-workman can obtain 
remunerative wages, without necessitating great 
charges for the objects made; for the vase and 
tazza, delicate and elegant though they be, donot 
need any additionally skilled hand: the materials 
from which they may be made are of the sim- 
plest kind, and the cost therefore is in great 
part the glassblowers’ wages. In the specimens 
of the purest glass, the materials of which are 
necessarily the most costly, additional expense 
is often incurred by the employment of a skilled 
engraver; but where the patterns are simple 
though elegant, the cost is still very moderate. 
The specimens in opal glass are particularly 
satisfactory. 

In another department of these works it is 
difficult to recognise the same material when 
it is seen in the form of wall tiles and pavements 
of peculiarly quiet tones of colour and unglazed 
surface. These tiles, when cut into leaves or 
scrolls, form elaborate pavements of most agree- 
able tone, and with the same opaque glass, cut 
in shapes in the same way that transparent glass 
is cut for lead lights, pictures are formed, which 
may be finished in outline, or elaborately shaded. 

In the same show-room there is the cartoon 
painted by Mr. Moody, of South Kensington, for 
the east window in Bishopsgate Church, lately 
executed at these works, and it is an open ques- 
tion how far the depth and beauty of the English 
colours surpass in effect the more delicate finish 
of the Munich work at St. Paul’s, the cost and 
expenses of the English work being at the same 
time much lower. 

The Messrs. Powell were the first to produce 
an improved material for the use of glass-painters, 
and they seem determined not to rest under their 
early laurels. 








ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
WORKS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


WE understand that the 1851 Commissioners 
(in connexion with the proposed annual inter- 
national exhibitions tobe held by the Commission) 
have arranged for the completion of the gardens 
and arcades, without entailing any liability on 
the Horticultural Society. They will also con- 
struct conservatories on the upper arcades, by 
which the first floor of their permanent exhibi- 
tion buildings, to be erected on the annexes 
adjoining the central arcades, will be put into 
direct communication with the society’s con- 
servatory. 

These works will be completed before the 1st 
of May, 1871, the date fixed for the first of the 
series of international exhibitions. 

The exhibitions will consist solely of objects 
which have some special interest or recommend- 
ation; and while pictures and other attractive 
works of art will form part of each exhibition, 
selected manufactured objects, of a few classes 
only, will be admitted in any one of the series, 
so as to extend this branch of the exhibition 
over a sufficient number of years to allow time 
for improvement, before the same class of objects 
is again brought forward. 


By means of the Royal Albert Hall the Honti-. 
cultural Society hope .to obtain an -additional 
access to the garden, and better accommodation 
for theirshows, meetings, library, and readigg- 
room. The prosperity of .the society will, .in 
fact, be materially influenced by the . success 
which may attend this and the other under. 
takings which her Majesty’s Commissioners 
have entered upon on theirestate. The building 
is proceeding with rapidity, and will be finished, 
it is thought, and ready for opening by the same 
time.as the new exhibition buildings on the 
annexes. There are still sittings in the hall that. 
may be subscribed for. 








THE DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ar a general meeting of the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association, held at the house “in 
Conduit-street, on Friday in last week, a testi- 
monial was presented to Mr. Chas. Fowler, the 
honorary secretary of the Association, an office 
which has been held at different times by Mr. 
George Pownall, Mr. Henry Baker, Mr. Robert 
Hesketh, and other esteemed members of the 
profession. The present took the shape of a 
handsome silver salver appropriately ornamented, 
the result of a guinea subscription from some 
fifty of the district surveyors, and is thus in- 
scribed :— 


To 
CHARLES FOWLER, Esq., M.I.B.A. 
From his colleagues, 

Members of the District Surveyors’ Association, 
In recognition of his very efficient services, 
For 9 years, as their 
Honorary SECRETARY, 

And as a mark ge gg cordial regard, 

870. 


Professor Donaldson, who was in the chair, 
with that warmth of feeling which makes him 
always ready to take prominent part in a kindly 
act, descanted on the good services that’ Mr. 
Fowler had done, and their often-times onerous 
character, and presented the salver to him in 
the name of all his associates, and with their 
hearty applause. Mr. Joseph H. Good, the 
excellent treasurer of the Association; Mr. God- 
win; Mr. Geo. Gutch, probably the oldest 
member of the body; and Mr. Charles Mayhew, 
who, though now retired from the profession, 
claimed his right as honorary member to contri- 
bute,—all bore hearty testimony to the ability 
and courtesy with which the duties of the office 
had been discharged. Mr. Fowler, who was alto- 
gether ignorant of what had been done, expressed 
feelingly his surprise as well as his gratitude and 
pleasure; and the meeting again quietly settled 
down to its ordinary business,—mutual advice and 
the discussion of moot points. Fewknowthe large 
amount of time which many of the district sur- 
veyors holding office under the Metropolitan 
Board of Works give, beyond the.work of their 
several districts, with a view to the rightful and 
uniform discharge of the very responsible daties- 
of the office. 








THE PRESTON AND MANCHESTER 
INFIRMARY. 


THE new Preston and County of Lancaster 
Infirmary, built from the designs of Mr. Hibbert, 
architect, is now open to a certain extent (de- 
pendent on funds available) for the reception of 
patients. 

The western pavilion forms one-half of the 
complete plan. The erection of the eastern one 
is left to the future. Until that is accomplished, 
the classification of sexes and of cases will be 
comparatively imperfect. The males will occupy 
the ground floor, and the females the upper floor 
of the pavilion. The building, formerly known 
as the House of Recovery, has been enlarged, 
and re-arranged to form the administrative 
department, as well as the dispensary and out- 
patients’ department of the institution. That 
building and the former limits of the site, nort’ 
and south, determined the disposition of the n- 
pavilion. First, a corridor, 12 ft. wide and 465 iv. 
long, with windows on both sides, extends: west- 
ward from the corridor of the old structure, and 
affords due separation from and access to the 
pavilion. Sliding valves, for cross ventilation, 
are over each window, worked by a simple 
arrangement below. The warming here is by 
cased coils of hot-water piping. The corridors 
will form a lounge for convalescent patients. At 
the end of the corridor is the pavilion, extending 
from the former at right angles to what were the 





limits of the site, north and south, when opera- 
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tions were commenced. It is a lofty building, of 
two stories in height above ground, and. the 
arrangements on each floor are identical. We 
will begin by describing the large south wards, 
one above the other. These are each 110 ft. 
long; 26 ft. wide, and a little over 16 ft. in 
height, arranged for twenty-four beds, two beds 
between each window. When fires are not re- 
quired four beds additional can be placed. 
Taking the maximum number at twenty-eight 
beds, there are upwards of 100 square feet of 
floor area toeach patient, and 1,700 cubic feet of 
air space. The large windows on each side are 
glazed with plate-glass in order to economise 
warmth, and open as sashes in three divisions, 
the lower sashes in the ordinary manner, the 
upper sashes being worked up and down by a 
hook at the end of a rod. Valves, sliding hit 
and miss, 3 ft. long, are over each window, 
worked easily from below. There are also small 
sliding valves below each window on opposite 
sides, to cleanse the lower stratum of air when 
needfal. At the ceiling level are Sheringham’s 
movable ventilators, acting in conjunction with 
— shafts opposite, delivering out above the 
roofs. 

The warming is by two large stoves with open 
grates, of a construction that has been specially 
devised. They project from the side walls, and 
form a large hollow mass, built of brickwork, 
and entirely within the room. Fresh air is 
admitted from the outside, is warmed by con- 
tact with the firebrick back and sides of the 
open grates, and delivered through gratings at 
the top of the stoves into the wards. The rude 
firebrick construction is cased round with 
coloured glazed tiles, and covered over with a 
moulded stone. Fresh air is admitted within 
the stone fenders to supply the fire and increase 
the draught. Provision is made by descending 
shafts for sweeping the smoke-flues in the base- 
ment below. The arrangements for lighting are 
by gas pendants, enclosed in: ventilating tubes, 
terminating in large ground-glass globes, that 
serve to soften the light. The products of com- 
bustion are carried off from the tubes by shafts 
delivering out above the roofs. At the south 
end on each floor are glass doors, leading to a 
loggia below and balcony above, where patients 
may be wheeled out in their beds, if necessary, 
for the benefit of the sun and air. Adjacent are 
the entrances to the bath-rooms, lavatories, 
sinks, water-closets and other conveniences, 
screened off from the wards, and separated there- 
from by passages, with windows and ventilators 
on opposite sides, and doors, so as to prevent 
interchange of air between these places and the 
wards. On one side of the wards are the bath- 
rooms, with shower-baths, lavatories, and portable 
baths on wheels, to bring to the patients’ bed- 
side, with provision for filling and emptying, 
and supplied with hot and cold water. On the 
other side are the water-closets and slop-sinks, 
for emptying and getting rid of foecal matter 
from the bed-pans, and other liquid waste; also 
@ urinal in the men’s department. Dust-shafts 
are also provided herein, for the floor-sweep- 
ings. These places are warmed with hot-water 
pipes, and have the same arrangements for 
ventilation and gas lighting as the wards. 
All the waste and soil pipes, together with the 
gas pendants, are ventilated by shafts and tranks 
connected therewith, and deliver out of the high 
mansard roofs above. At the entrance of the 
large wards are the nurses’ rooms and the ward 
sculleries, with small glazed openings between 
them and the wards, to allow of inspection of 
the latter at all times. In the ward sculleries 
are small ranges with oven, hot hearth, and 
plate-shelf, for keeping the diets warm; also hot 
closet for airing the ward linen, sinks with hot 
and cold water laid on, plate-racks over and cup- 
boards for crockery, &. Near at hand are 
separate shafts for the descent of foul linen and 
ashes to the basement, ventilated and delivered 
out above the roof; also a hoist from the base- 
ment to the several floors above for coals and 
food. Here also are the bell and speaking tube 
arrangements, by means of which the nurses on 
each floor can communicate by signal and word 
of mouth with the porter and kitchen servants, 
comparatively remote in the administrative 
department, 

Northwards of the staircase are wards for 
Special cases, two on each floor; and beyond 
those a ward of eight beds on each floor, 37 ft. 
by 26 ft., by 16 ft. 6 in. high, all with the same 
provisions for warming, ventilating, and gas 
lighting as have been already described, and 
having the same arrangements of baths, portable 
baths, lavatories, water-closets, slop-sinks, with 





intercepting passages, as have been described in 
conjunction with the large wards, but on a 
smaller scale. The wards for special cases con- 
tain 2,300 cubic feet of air space to each patient, 
and 150 square fest of floor space. The north 
wards, of eight beds each, contain 1,900 cubic 
feet of air space to each patient, and 120 square 
feet of floor space. Altogether the: maximum 
a in the pavilion is for seventy-six 
8. 

In the roof space above the top floor are the 
cisterns for the hot and cold water supply, and 
the ramifications of service piping. Here also 
all the foul-air shafts from the wards, gas- 
pendants, waste and soil pipes, converge in air- 
tight trunks before delivering into the outer air 
above the roof. Trays of charcoal for purifying 
the foul air before exit are placed in these trunks, 
in situations easily accessible for replacing. All 
the water-pipes are lapped with felt, and gas is 
laid on to all the spaces in the basement and 
above the roof where they traverse, so that with 
proper care on the part of the administration, 
no bursting of pipes from frost ought to ensue. 

The contract for the erection of the building, 
independent of furniture, was 9,280]. Extra 
cellaring under the pavilion, additional build- 
ings in the rear of the old structure for the better 
accommodation of out-patients and accident 
cases, a ward after operation, together with con- 
siderable extension of the original’ plan of the 
washhouse department, owing to the introduc- 
tion of.steam-machinery, not originally contem- 
plated, and the unforeseen extent of repairs 
required by the old building, bring up the build- 
ing account to 11,7001. The engineering depart- 
ments, fittings, and furniture, the laying out of 
the grounds, the purchase of the land on the 
north side from the overseers, and the enclosure 
of the site, payment of architect and’ clerk of 
works, together with the maintenance of the insti- 
tution up to the present time, bring up the total 
expenditure to something between 17,0001. and 
18,0001. 








THE CONSECRATION OF CROYDON 
NEW CHURCH. 


THE consecration of Croydon parish church, 
which has taken place, is regarded as a great 
event, and rightly so. 

We gave an account of the new structure on 
the 16th of October, in our Church Building 
News ; but we may here subjoin a few additional 
particulars. 

The stained-glass windows are at present five 
in number, and comprise some specimens of both 
English and Foreign workmanship, those of the 
former being decidedly preferable. That in the 
east, over the communion, is’a rich piece of 
colouring: in the twelve apertures between the 
stone-work are scenes from the life of our 
Saviour. This: was purchased by special sub- 
scription, the principal part of which was col- 
lected by Miss Hodgson and the ladies of the 
congregation. The west window, under the 
tower, was presented by Mr. R. A. Heath, and 
is of foreign workmanship. The window in the 
south chapel is the gift of Mr. C. 8. Robinson, 
Duppas-hill. In the south side of the chancel, 
over the vestry door, is a memorial window, 
given by Mr. W. J. Blake, of Duppas-hill. The 
fifth window, which is in the south side of the 
church, near the once beautiful monument of 
Archbishop Sheldon, has also been erected by 
private liberality. 

Most of the historical monuments are for ever 
destroyed, and suggestions for their restoration 
have been made. Those monuments which re- 
main in their mutilated state are, perhaps, best 
kept as they are, as relics, not only of the pri- 
mates whose effigies they bear, but also of the 
great calamity which disfigured their artistic 
beauty. At present they are protected from 
injury by iron railings, and strangers would lose 
one chief item of interest in the church and its 
associations if all traces of the fire were oblite- 
rated. 

The new organ is one of Messrs. Hill & Son’s. 
It is placed in and completely fills the north- 
eastern recess at the side of the chancel, ana is 
worked, as the former one before the: fire, by 
hydraulic power in the basement. 

The clock is placed on the second floor of the 
tower, one story above the dials. It is fixed 


upon stout oak framing, and enclosed in a large 
glass case to protect the delicate works from the 
dust. Messrs. Gillett & Bland, in order to pro- 
duce: as perfect work of its kind as possible, 
have introduced all their latest improvements. 
The clock strikes the hours upon the ‘large tenor 





bell, of 314 cwt., with a hammer-head weighing 
90 lb., and chimes the quarters on the 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, and 7th bells, the same as at the West- 
minster Palace clock. The time is shown upon 
three dials, each 8 ft. in diameter, which are 
fixed in the north, west, and south sides of the 
tower (the walls of which are 6 ft. thick). The 
figures and minutes are of cast iron, raised and 
gilded, asis also theornamentalrim round the edge 
of each dial; and the background is of copper, 
painted black. The three pairs of hands are of 
stout copper, with brass backs, to give them 
extra strength, and, of course, are gilded to 
correspond with the figures. The hands alto- 
gether weigh 140 lb. The machinery for work- 
ing the hands is below the clock, the centre of 
the dials being in the ringers’ room on the first 
floor ; the hands are driven from the clock by a 
perpendicular rod, at the top of which is a 
bevilled’ wheel, rnnning in gear with another 
on the clock, and at the bottomof this is another 
bevil wheel which turns three others, all fixed in 
the same frame, each having a connecting rod, 
9 ft. long., which drives the motion-wheels at the 
back of each dial, and thus moves all the hands 
simultaneously. Messrs. Gillett & Bland have 
improved upon their original patent’ chiming- 
machine, in the Boston chimes. 

Mr. Scott’s design, we may say in conclusion, 
is very similar to that of the old, and is in the 
Early Perpendicular style. The edifice is now 
lengthened to 123 ft. by 80 ft. wide. The length- 
ening is in the chancel, which, by the way, is 
now the property of the churchwardens, having 
been purchased by them (for the parish) from 
those who had a prescriptive title to it in the 
old building. The sum put down for this right 
is 1,0001. 

The works have necessarily been of an 
extensive character. The contract of Messrs. 
Dove Brothers, the builders, is upwards of 
25,5002.; Mr. Scott’s commission as architect, 
1,2001.; and the total cost is near upon 
35,0001. The liberality of several of the parish- 
ioner?, who have supplied various embellishments 
and appointments, has, however, lightened the 
cost to the Restoration Committee to a consider- 
able extent. 

A work, titled “Croydon Church, Past and 
Present,” by Mr. J. C. Anderson, is being got up 
in’ imperial quarto, with illustrations on steel, 
wood, and photolithography. The price named 
by Messrs. Sotheran & Co., of the Strand, is 
31. 13s. 6d. The work is printed for subscribers 
only. 








FEVER AND PESTILENCE. 


Scarlatina in Dundee.—A meeting of the 
Dundee Police Commission in committee has 
been held, for the purpose of considering what 
steps should be devised for checking the spread 
of scarlatinain the town. Provost Yeaman pre- 
sided ; and there were also present other mem- 
bers of the town council, and Drs. Pirie and 
Alexander, medical officers of health. Drs. 
Christie and Maclaggan also attended. The 
clerk read a letter as to the sanitary measures 
adopted in Bristol; and the superintendent of 
police, Mr. D. Mackay, reported the results of 
an inspection of lodging-houses, &c. A long 
communication was also sent from the town sur- 
veyor’s office by Mr. William Mackison, the 
sanitary inspector, on the state of the town, 
with suggestions. Dr. Maclaggan, Dr. Christie, 
and Dr. Pirie addressed the meeting ; and a draft 
circular and queries to be sent to teachers was 
read and considered, and amendments suggested 
upon it. The whole subject having been dis- 
cussed, the meeting resolved that Dr. Pirie be 
requested, with the assistance of the other 
medical gentlemen present, to prepare in the 
form of a handbill, for circulation’ among the 
inhabitants, a memorandum of the measures 
suggested to be observed by the community to 
ensure cleanliness and prevent scarlatina. The 
meeting instructed the sanitary committee to 
continue their exertions for the purpose of en- 
forcing cleanliness, and securing as far as possible 
the health of the inhabitants. The medical 
gentlemen present concurred in stating that the 
disease was now not only milder in type, but that 
the number of cases was on the decrease. The 
sanitary committee, on the 7th inst., having con- 
sidered the remit to them by the Board, and 
having heard the medical officer and inspectors, 
resolved that the following measures be adopted 
with the view of improving the sanitary condi- 
tion of the burgh:—The surveyor was» in- 
structed to make an inspection of closes.and 
courts within the burgh, and report as to such of 
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them as require to be paved with flags, or other- 
wise improved, commencing with the more dense 
parts of the town. The inspector of cleansing 
was instructed to flash with water the closes and 
courts in the most thickly populated parts of the 
town, and to spread disinfectants upon them, 
and Inspector Kinnear was instructed to cause 
such of these closes and courts as require it to be 
whitewashed. It was considered advisable that 
# circular be addressed to the schoolmasters in 
town, recommending them to prevent the attend- 
ance at school of children in whose families fever 
is known to be. 

Pestilence in Calcutta.—The Times’ corre- 
spondent, writing from Calcutta on the 14th 
December, says :— 

** While Calcutta is preparing for rejoicings, the pesti- 





lence of malarious fever is slowly creeping up to its 
native quarter. At present the fever is wasting the 
municipal towns of Burdwan with its 40,000, and Seram- | 
pore with its 20,000 inhabitants. The very constables are | 
80 prostrated that they cannot make the usual mortuary | 
returns. In some villages the whole population has been | 
carried off, or has fled till the landholders cry out to | 
Government to help them, since their rents are gone. | 
Yet the fever is curable, and is not infectious ; but the | 
poor people lie on the damp soil, lightly clad, badly fed, | 
and unable to cook or go for the filthy water at their door, | 
or help themselves. Caste pp them from helping 
~ each other. But a special English doctor is wanted to 
superintend the native apothecaries ; and drainage—above 
all things, drainage. ter stating that in some villages 
near the marshes 60 per cent. of the people have died, 
and in others 50, Mr. Adley submits estimates showing 
that the worst parts can be immediately drained, at a cost 
of only 31,000/., so as to yield new rental of 15,0002. a year ; 
and that if the whole country were drained land would be 
reclaimed to the value of 102,000/. ayear. But legislation 
is necessary to override the rights of private property, 
for the landlords will not combine.” 








PUBLIC ROOMS, SHEERNSSS. 


PuBLIC rooms, and a concert-hall, 100 ft. by 
50 ft., have been built in Sheerness, by a limited 
company, and will be opened, with a dinner, on 
Wednesday, the 26th. The style of the building 
is the pseudo-Italian Gothic of the day. Messrs. 
Jeffrey & Skiller, of Hastings, were the archi- 
tects, and the cost is stated at about 4,5001. 
Sheerness now possesses a railway terminus, is 
two hours’ journey from the metropolis, and avail- 
able from all the large Kentish towns and cities. 
The pier is used at any height of the tide by 
steam-packets plying daily up and down the 
Thames and Medway. The population is not 
less than 18,000. 

We agree with those who think it somewhat 
strange that while English capitalists are 
actively engaged in developing the attractions 
and conveniences of various foreign watering 
places, only available by English visitors of large 
means, their attention should not have been 
turned, before now, to a position lying so close 
to the metropolis, immediately on the water 
highway of the world’s traffic, and thus to be 
reached by thousands whose moderate means 
preclude indulgence in long and expensive jour- 
neys in search of pleasure or health. 








NEW ASSIZE COURTS, DURHAM. 


THE Durham Assize Courts have undergone 
complete revision under the direction of Mr. W. 
Crozier, the county architect, and may be con- 
sidered new. They appear to have elicited the 
warm commendation of those who have had to use 
them. We give a view of the Crown Court, a 
view in the Central Hall, and plans of the various 
stories, specifying the offices and rooms. 

Entering the building by one of the three) 
large entrance-doors from a raised terrace on the 
main front, a vestibule is found, 40 ft. by 11 ft., 
running right and left. Out of this vestibule 
access is obtained to gentlemen’s waiting-rooms, 
and the chief constable’s and county surveyor’s 
offices. Passing on through three glazed double 
doors, a corridor is entered, 40 ft. by 6} ft. wide, 
running parallel with the vestibule. At the end 
of this corridor access is gained to the ladies’ 
waiting-room. After passing across this corridor 
the central hall is found, one of the main 
features of the new arrangements. The hall is in 
the centre of a square formed by the two courts, 
thegrand jury-room and the magistrates’ meeting- 
room. Onthesouth sideis the main staircase, lead- 








ing on the first landing to the grand jury-room, 
waiting-room for grand jury witnesses, and indict- 
ment office. Turning to the right and left you 
ascend to a balcony extending round the four sides 
of the hall, and from this access is obtained to the 
magistrates’ meeting-room (formerly the grand 
jury-room). The hall is 52 ft. by 29 ft., and 30 ft. 
in height, lighted from the ceiling by three large 
ceiling-lights, in a deeply-sunk, beam-panelled, 





level ceiling. The floor is laid in panels in 
granite cement, intersected by borders of Maw 
& Co.’s encaustic tiles. The main stairs and the 
hal! balcony are both fitted with bronzed hand- 
rails, the newels having terminals formed of the 
sceptre, and the letters V.R., and the crown in 
relief are on bosses on their sides, the ornaments 
being relieved in gold. The effect of the polished 
stone columns, in two heights, surmounted with 
arches over the main stairs, and the columns on 
the north side of the hall is agreeable. The new 
grand jury-room, grand jury witness’s room, and 
indictment office, are well lighted; and over 
these, approached by a side staircase, are four 
spare rooms, which may be used for references, 
grand jury retiring-room, solicitors’ room, or 
other purposes. Retracing our steps to the foot 
of the main staircase, and passing under the 
first landing, we enter a room to be used asa 
barristers’ robing-room, with lavatories, ward- 
robes, &. The judges’ retiring-rooms (fitted 
with necessary convenience) are to the right 
and left of the barristers’ robing-room. The 
jadges can either enter at the rear cf the 
building, out of the gaol yard, or by the main 
front entrance. 

The courts are entered by three entrances from 


the central hall ;—one for the general public; | 


one for prosecutors, suitors, and witnesses; and 
the third for professional men. Theselatter, before 
entering into the courts, pass through an inter- 
mediate lobby adjoining each court. The courts 
are much the same in appearance and similar in 
arrangement, except that in the Crown Court 
the dock is a permanent one, and in the Civil 
Court temporary ; the space so temporarily occu- 
pied when used for the trial of prisoners, giving, 
by a simple arrangement, extra space and seats 
for the bar when used as a Civil Court. The 
courts are 50 ft. in length, 42 ft. wide, and 30 ft. 
in height, and are each lighted durirg the day 
by two large ceiling-lights, and after dark by 
large sunlight with eighty-one burners. The 
ceilings of the courts are panelled, coved from 
all sides of the room, and the walls are relieved 
by main pilasters with imposed pilasters between 
and arches resting on them, all supporting a 
cornice from which the coves of the ceiling 
spring. The architectural features in the ves- 
tibule, corridor, hall, and courts have been 
carried out in the Tuscan order, to correspond 
with the original design of the exterior of the 
building.' 

The fittings to the interior of the courts are in 
Dantzic oak and American ash, with red and 
yellow pine linings; the woodwork of the old 
courts having been used as the framing or heart 
to the new, the whole being stained and var- 
nished. Across the entire south end of each 
court is the bench (including a lobby at each 
end, one for the judge as an access to his room, 
and the other for the jurors, changing from 
waiting jurors to the jury-box). The bench has 
@ wooden-panelled canopy, ceiling, back, and 
sides; a pediment behind the judge supports 
the royal arms; the judges are near to each 
other, and have ready access for consultations 
when necessary. To the left of the judge, in 
the Crown Court, the higher box is for the grand 
jury, and the lower for reporters of the press. 
To the right of the judge are corresponding 
boxes for jurors, the higher box for those in 
waiting, and the lower one for the jury engaged 
on the trial. The jurors have a separate passage 
from these boxes to their retiring-rooms, which 
are neatly furnished and fitted with all necessary 
conveniences. In front of and below the judge 
are desks and seats for the officials. The witness 
is placed in the angle formed by the reporters’ 
box and the bench, and facing the jury. In 
front of the court officials is a large table, having 
in it a moveable circular disc, so constructed as 
to be raised at pleasure to enable models to be 
shown and described. Round the table are the 
seats for solicitors. Behind the solicitors’ seats 
are three tiers of sliding seats and desks, each 
slightly elevated one over the other for the use 
of the barristers. The second row of these tiers 
is divided by the interposition of the prisoners’ 
dock, which is fitted with seats for the gaol 
officials. The dock has direct access from the 
male and female prisoners’ waiting-rooms, which 
are built in the prison yard to the rear of the 
Crown Court. A curved passage, which gives 
its form to the seate, passes round the dock on 
the court level, giving access from side to side of 
the court. An entrance is provided on the 
court level for the governor of the gaol and sur- 
rendering prisoners, out on bail, to get into the 
dock ; steps also ascend to the prosecutors’ and 
witnesses’ seats, which are behind the passage 





at the back of the dock. Immediately behind 
the witnesses’ seats, and divided from the latter 
by an iron railing similar to the hall balcony 
railing, are tiers of seats for the accommodation 
of the public; these extend backward to the 
north wall, each tier rising 6 in. one over 
another. The floors of the courts are covered 
with kamptulicon, to prevent noise. 

With reference to ventilation, fresh air is ad- 
mitted to each court through an air grating under 
the raised steps in front of the north elevation, 
and passes along an air course (10 square feet in 
area) till it reaches the north side of the base- 
ment story (which extends under the whole floor 
of the central hall); it is here met by a water 
amotizer, which constantly gives out (extending 
over the whole sectional area of the air course) 
a mist or spray that washes and cools the air 
and regulates its hygrometric state, the waste 
water falling back into a cistern, and being used 
in the boilers; the air then passes to a fan, 6 ft. 
in diameter, which is driven by a small steam 
engine at a rapid rate, and is then forced 
either through the cold-air chamber or the hot- 
air chamber, or partly through one and partly 
through the other, according to the heat re- 
quired in the courts, and which is regulated 
in the court as easily as hot and cold water— 
one or both—are admitted intoa bath. The hot- 
air chamber is completely filled with hot-water 
pipes, heated from a low-pressure boiler. The 
air, after passing through one or both of the 
chambers, as may be necessary, then passes 
into a mixing chamber, and is distributed by 
brick, flag-covered, air conduits to all parts of the 
courts. The air is extracted by means of large 
air flues, constructed in the roof above the 
ceiling-level, and connected to a shaft 50 ft. in 
height at the corner of each court ; the ventila- 
tion is assisted in the shaft by two coils of steam 
pipes, one at the public gallery, and the other at 
the ceiling-level; these coils are heated with 
steam from a steam boiler, the same boiler sup- 
plying power for the engine which drives the 
fans ; the outer skin of the two boilers gives off 
the necessary heat for warming the central hall. 
The cost of the works will be about 5,0007. Mr. 
C. Turnbull has been clerk of the works, and has 
carried out the mason work, which was prin- 
cipally in alterations, with daily workmen; and 
the following tradesmen have been contractors 
for the different departments of the work :— 
Joiner and carpenter’s work, G. Gradon, 
Durham; slater, R. Rule & Son, Durham; 
plastering, and cement, and tile flooring, W. B. 
Wilkinson, Newcastle-on-Tyne; painter and 
glazier, W. Hodgson, Durham; plumber and gas- 
fittings, James Laidler, Durham; heating and 
ventilation, Haden & Sons, Trowbridge and 
Manchester ; furnishing, W. Robson, Durham. 

Observations that have been made at different 
times since the courts were in use seem to show 
that the ventilation is well under control. 





REFERENCES. 
Basement Plan. 


1, Fresh-air Conduits, 

2. Sprays or Amotizers for washing and cleaning Air, 

3. Fan-rooms, containing Fans. 

4. Engine and Boiler Room containing Engine for 
driving Fans, hot Water and Steam Boiler. 

5. Cold.air Chambers. 

6, Coil Chambers, containing hot-water Pipes. 

7. Air-emixing Chambers. : 

8. Channels for Fresh Air, cold or hot, to Conduits. 
under Courts, 


. Vestibule, 
. Corridor. 
. Central Hall, 
. Main Stairs. 
. Barristers’ Lobbies to each Court. 
. Ditto Robing-room. 
. Judges’ Retiring-rooms. 
. Ditto Water-closets and Lavatories. 
. Porch for Judges’ private Entrance from Gaol Yard, 
. Female Prisoners’ Waiting-room. 
. Male ditto 
. Judges’ Benches. 
. Crown-court,. , 
. Civil Court. 
. Extracting Shafts, with Steam Coils at Floor and 
Ceiling Levels. 
24, Public Conveniences. 
25. Juries’ Retiring-room. 
. Ladies’ Waiting-room. 
. Court Papers, Safe-room. 
. Gaol Porter’s Office, 
. Entrancs to Gaol. 
. Gentlemen’s Waiting-rooms. 


First Floor Pian. 


. Balcony round CentralHall. 
. Grand Jury-room, 
- Grand Jury Witnesses’ Room, 
. Indictment Office. 
. Upper Part of Courts, 
. Magistrates’ Meeting-room. 
. County Police Offices, 
Ditto Stores. 
. County Surveyor’s Offices. 
. Gaol Porters’ Bed-rooms, 


Ground Plan, 
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MR, JOSEPH CUBITT, Joint Engineer of Blackfriars Bridge. 
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SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Manchester Academy of Art. — The annual 
meeting of the members and council of this 
Academy has been held in the Royal Insti- 
tution, Mosley - street, Mr. W. K. Keeling, 
the president, in the chair. The chairman, 
in opening the proceedings, said they would be 
glad to hear that the finances of the society 
were in a more healthy and prosperous state 
than at any other period since the forma- 
tion of the academy ; that additions had been 
made to the wardrobe and other properties ; and 
that other costumes were in the course of being 
made, and that they hoped there would be no 
longer a necessity of hiring from their London 
costumier. Some time ago it was suggested 
that the form of the rules or constitution of the 
academy were on too extensive a scale, and re- 
quired considerable curtailments and simplicity. 
Amended rules would be submitted, and, if ap- 
proved, would be forwarded at once to Mr. Tidd 





Pratt for his approval. A subject of more than 
ordinary importance would probably be brought 
before the same meeting, viz., the desirableness | 
of admitting ladiss as students in the Jife class 
for the draped figure. Selim Rothwell (honorary | 
secretary) read the council’s report for the past 
year, which stated that in the life classes last | 
session there were eighty-four nights of study, 
thirty-three of which were devoted to the nude, 
and the rest to semi-nude and costume or draped 
models. The academy at the present time con- 
sisted of twenty-three members, twelve asso- 
ciates, and nine students. The latter were 
steadily increasing in number. It was the 
intention of the council to hold another conver- 
sazione in the early part of the ensuing year. 
The limited space of the room for study did not 
allow of the academy forming a collection of 
books of reference, models, wardrobe, and furni- 
ture, as was absolutely necessary for the require- 
ments of an academy of art. The report was 
adopted. Mr. W. K. Keeling was re-appointed 
president; Mr. Rothwell, honorary secretary; Mr. 
Boberit Crozier, treasurer; and Mr. H. H. Had- 
field, literary secretary. 

The proposed Gallery of Art for Liverpool.— 
This subject has been again ventilated a little 
in the town council; but Mr. Picton did not 
think the present time a propitious ove to urge 
the question, as he had so often done on pre- 
vious occasions. 

The Nottingham School of Avt.— The annual 
distribution of prizes has been made by Mr. 
Justice Mellor. There was a large attendance, 
and on the platform were Lord and Lady Belper, 
Lady Mellor, Vice-Chancellor James, Mr. Mun- 
della, M.P.; the Mayor, the headmaster (Mr. 
Rawle), the secretary (Mr. Goodyer), and various 
others. We have so often noted the good pro- 
gress that is being made at the Nottingham 
School, that we need not enter more particu-_ 
larly at present into details; but we may re- 
mark that in the annual report of the Govern- 
mental examiners, just published, the Notting- 
ham School of Art has received special notice, as 
follows :— 





“*We have again to express regret that the study of| 
elementary design, by the filling of geometric forms with | 
ornamental details derived from the analysis of flowers | 
and foliage, has been attempted in but few schools. It | 
may be observed that the Local School of Art of Notting- | 
ham, in which this is best doue, is also the most successful | 
in applied designs, In an extensive competition of good | 
designs for lace, &c., we found an opportunity for) 
numerous awards, which were called for by the succeesfal | 
manner of treating the floral forms, judiciously selected as | 
the materials for most of the designs for these delicate | 
fabrics, (Signed.) Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A.; C. 
Horsley, R.A.; Richard Westmacott, R.A.; F. R, Pickers- 
gill, R.A.; Sir M. Digby Wyatt, F.S.A.; E. J. Poynter, 
A.R.A.; Richard Redgrave, R.A.; and Henry Bowler,” 


The Leicester School of Art.—The committee of 
this school have unanimously appointed Mr. Wil- 
mot Pilsbury, one of the masters of the West 
London School of Art, as head-master of the 
school. 

_ Science and Art Classes at Calne—A pre- 
liminary meeting for the purpose of considering 
the desirability of establishing a Science and 
Art School has been held at the Institution, 
Calne. Lord E. Fitzmaurice, M.P., presided ; 
and after considerable discussion it was agreed 
to start (in the first instance) with night-claeses 
for drawing, and day-classes for such persons as 
were desirous of receiving instruction in art, but 
for whom the Government would not make any 
payment. A subscciption list was opened to 


meet the preliminary expenses, and Mr. Buck. 
master was invited to deliver a public address 
On the industrial advantages of science and art 
knowledge, and the conditions on which aid was 








given by the Department to night-classes esta- 
blished for instruction in science and art. The 
inaugural meeting has since been held in the 
Lecture-hall, There was a good attendance of 
young men. Mr. Buckmaster addressed the 
meeting at considerable length, and a brief 
discussion followed. 

The Stoke and Fenton School of Art.—A public 
meeting of the friends and supporters of this 
institution has been held in the Town-hall, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, under the presidency of Sir 
C. B. Adderley, M.P. There was not a large 
attendance. According to the report :— 


‘* The average attendance of the students has been, in 
1868, on the books, 101; 51°5 monthly, In 1869, on the 
books, 95; 52-7 monthly, Altbough the numbers on the 
books were greater in 1868, the monthly attendanca has 
been higher during the present year. Under the system 
adopted by the Department of Science and Art, the ex- 
aminations in March are conducted by members of the 
committee, and include freehand geometry, perspective 
aud model drawing. In 1848, 37 students were examined, 
27 of whom passed successfully, and 7 obtained prizes. In 
1869, 26 students were examined, 12 passed successfully, 
and 1 obtained a prize. The April examinations are held 
in London, and consist of all the drawivgs executed by the 
students during the year. In 1868, the works of 81 stu- 
dents were sent up. 51 were satisfactory, and 4 prizes 
were awarded. In 1869, the works of 67 students were sent 
up. 64 were satisfactory, and 9 prizes were awarded. 
The prizes for the above examinations are in the form of 
books, A national competition then takes place, of all the 
works which have obtained prizes, from all the schools in 
the kingdom. 101 schools of art compete for 10 gold, 20 
silver, and 60 bronze medals. Queen’s prizes of books are 
not limited. In1868, 1 silver medal, 4 bronze medals, and 
1 Queen’s prize were awarded to the school. In 1869, 1 
bronze medal and 1 Queen's prize were awarded. There 
are also free studentships offered by the Department of 
Science and Art to the most advanced deserving students, 
to induce them to continue their studies. In 1868, 9 stu- 
dents were elected to this distinction. In 1869, 9 students 
were also elected,” 


The Rev. Sir Lovelace T. Stamer, bart., had 
offered two prizes for the best and second-best 
designs suitable for earthenware, value 31. and 21. 


These prizes have not yet been awarded. The |p 


treasurer, Mr. M. D. Hollins, offered two prizes for 
the modelling class. The first prize, of 31., was 
awarded to John Henk, for birds modelled from 
nature; the second prize, 21., was awarded to 
Thomas Longmore, for a modelled design for a 
vase. Prizes are again offered by Mr. Hollins to 
the same amount. The Department of Science 
and Art, in order to afford some slight encou- 
ragement to exertions on the part of the masters 
of schools, offer bonuses to the following amount, 
namely,—one of 501., three of 401., five of 301., 
ten of 201., twenty of 101. In 1868, the master 
received as bonus the sum of 401., thus ranking 
the Stoke School as one of the best in the king- 
dom. In 1869, however, the committee regret 
that the master only received a bonus of 101. 
The diminution of the bonus they can only attri- 
bute to the fact that, early in the year, the com- 
mittee of the Wedgwood Institute, Burslem, 
being anxious to get up an exhibition of works of 
art for the inauguration of that institute, pre- 
vailed upon the committee to allow Mr. Bacon, 
the head master (who had had some experience 
in such exhibitions), to assist in getting up this 
exhibition. 

Edinburgh School of Arts.—Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell presided at the annual distribution of 
prizes to students of the Edinburgh School of 
Arts, and delivered an interesting address on 
art education. From areport read on the occa- 
sion by Mr. Bouverie Primrose, it appeared that 
the number of students taught in the central 
school during the year 1868-9, was 684, being 
the largest number on record. In addition there 
had been 1,261 students taught in various public 
schools of the city, being 204 more than in the 
preceding year. Among the prizes distributed 
were one silver and five bronze medals, out of 
twenty of the former and fifty of the latter, 
distributed among 103 Government schools. In 


tonous streets, and examine the work in detail, 
I think the result is disappointment. I see no 
modern building new from the ground which 
will take rank with the old masterpieces. The 
great achievements of the Second Empire are 
the completed Tuileries and Louvre and the 
renovated Hétel de,Ville, and very noble works 
they are; but, grand as they are, they are 
nothing more than a skilful repetition of notes 
struck out in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in which the ideas of olden architects 
are reproduced, and the’ H. and L. of the old 
French sovereigns replaced by the N. of the 
Corsican. In thechaosof ill-regulated boroughs 
called London, architecture has still less to boast 
of. Some fine private edifices in the City and 
West-end, always copied from old models, and 
a few colossal railway-stations, impressive by 
their vastness, are almost all the modern works 
we have to show to strangers. In myown time, 
the only national work that, in my opinion, may 
be considered a great success, is a single wall— 
the noble river-wall that now faces the northern 
bank of the Thames from Westminster to the 
Temple. 

The Dublin School of Art.—The pupils have 
presented an address, with an accompanying 
gift, to Mr. R. E. Lyne, the head master, as an 
expression of their grateful sense of all he has 
done for their instruction, for the welfare of the 
school, and for the advancement of art in Ireland. 
In his reply Mr. Lyne said,— 

“The pleasure you have experienced in a pursuit re- 
quiring in so high a degree a nice combination of the 
saeekel and practical, and so well calculated to develop the 
higher faculties of the mind and augment intellectual 
enjoyment, must increase along with a growing power of 
regulating detail by comprehensive generalisation, and 
the ability to combine in a greater or less degree the 
lessons of nature with the teachings of the wsthetic pro- 
ductions of all ages and countries: by such study only can 
you hope in the future to indizate the refinements and 
erfections of the age, or produce works that may testily 
in favour of our own time,” 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


The Thames Sewage.—The Board of Conser- 
vators of the River Thames, it is reported, in- 
tend to apply to Parliament next session for 
power, amongst other things, to prohibit the 
discharge of solid matter into the River Thames 
from the sewers and drains of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, at Barking and at Crossness, 
and from any other sewers or drains belonging 
to them or any other body of persons; and to 
compel the Metropolitan Board of Works ta 
deodorise or otherwise render innocuous the 
effluent waters or other liquid matters allowed to 
flow into the river. 

Kidderminster and Leamington.—A few mem- 
bers of the Kidderminster town council have 
visited the Leamington A B C works, which are 
now dealing with the sewage of that town. The 
lessees have only got twelve months’ liberty at 
Leamington, so do not feel justified in erecting 
machinery of great cost. The deputation saw 
the whole process by which the sewage of a 
town is restored into its component parts of 
guano, dried mud, and clear water. A goblet 
full of the clarified sewage water was quaffed by 
the visitors. No unpleasant sights or smells, it 
is said, were discovered. A farmer named Gil- 
bert, informed them that he had dressed 3 acres 
| of land—one with a ton of the native guano (or 
sewage deposit, after undergoing the A B C pro- 
cess), another with a ton of Proctor & Ryland’s 
| manare, and another with 30 tons of stable 
manure. The guano gave a crop of 18 tons to 
the acre, Proctor & Ryland’s 15 tons, the stable 
manure 20 tons; but while the cost of the stable 
manure was 15/., the cost of the native guano 
was ouly 31. 10s.; the cost per ton of the guano 











the course of his address, on the subject of art| at the works about a guinea, and it finds 
education, Sir William Maxwell said,—Look at/| ready market at 31. 10s. It is hoped that by 
the state of architecture—that art by which a| means of the A BO, or some kindred process, 
stranger first measures the artistic taste and | the sewage of the town of Kidderminster may 


capacity of a nation. In Edinburgh we may 
point with complacency to some of our public 
buildings, the works of Playfair and Bryce. 
Onur western capital has its noble University, 
now rising in renewed splendour by the Clyde. 
But glance over to Paris, that great old town 
which within a few years has been turned into a 
huge new town, and is now supposed to be the 
modern Vanity Fair of the world. New Paris, 
no doubt, can boast of that noble breadth of 
space and carelessness of cost in which archi- 
tecture delights, which a military despotism can 
command, and a municipal debt of 30 millions 
sterling can explain. But when we recover from 
the bewilderment into which we are thrown by 
miles of wide boulevards and leagues of mono- 


| be diverted from the pollution of the river to 
/ some useful purpose. Some gentlemen are san- 
guine enough to think that the projected water- 
works and drainage scheme may be rendered 
unnecessary by these means, and two of the 
gentlemen connected with the Leamington works 
have paid Kidderminster a visit to see what 
chance there was of their doing any good by 
offering to utilise what is at present a curse to 
the town. 

The Pollution of the Trent.—A conference of 
the local governing bodies of the Potteries, con- 
vened by the Mayor of Hanley, has been held at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, for the purpose of considering 
the subject of the pollution of the Trent by the 





towns of Hanley, Burslem, Newcastle, Stoke, 
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Longton, Tunstall, and Fenton. Mr. Loch, Q.C., 
M.P., attended on behalf of the Dake of Sather- 
land, and stated that the condition of the river 
at Trentham had become perfectly intolerable. 
After a discussion, Mr. Loch submitted the 
following heads of ‘a Bill, the expense of pre- 
paring which, he said, the Dake of Sutherland 
would be willing to undertake :— 


** Clause 1, Prohibits draining into running streams. 
2. Constitutes board representing all boards of health 
affected by prohibition. 3. Powers for board to devise 
means for disposing of sewage by (a) contract with per- 
sons or companies, or by (J) purchase of land and erection 
of works, for deodorising, &e. 4, Funds to be provided 
by the boards of health in proportion to district rate. 
Power to boards of health to borrow on rates or extension 
of their present powers if necessary. Separate penalty 
clauses for boards or individuals.” 


The meeting unanimously adopted the suggestion 
of Mr. Loch, and resolved to consider the draft 
Biil at a future meeting. 

Sanitary Drainage at South Molton.—In a 
letter to the Standard, Mr. R. Ley, Mayor of 
South Molton, says :— 


** About three weeks ago a paragraph appeared in your 

aper, stating that a complete system of drainage works 
bal been carried out in South Molton which had proved 
self-supporting. From that time until now I have been in 
constant receipt of letters from all parts of the kingdom, 
numbering nearly a hundred, asking for information on 
the subject. I have, in fact, been so pestered that it has 
become quite a troublesome afiair to me, Will you, 
therefore, kindly allow me to state in your columns how 
we have acted and how far we have succeeded. . . . . 
Our town is situated at the top of a hill, and we are sur- 
rounded by land in pasture well adapted for irrigation. 
We spent something over 2,000/. in our drainage works 
and in tanks for the reception of the sewage. e have 
sold one lot in perpetuity for irrigation at a distance from 
the town for 202. per year: another lot for the same pur- 
pose, for a term of five years, for 201. per year; and the 
soil from tanks erected for catching the same, for a term 
of five years, for the sum of 31/. 10s. per year. We are 
about to carry out a water supply for the town, which 
will doubtiess dilute the sewage, and make it more vala- 
able as a manure for pasture land. I have very little 
doubt but at the end of five years we shall get a larger 
interest for our outlay, but even at present I think we 
have nothing to complain of.” 








THE DARIEN CANAL. 


TuE inauguration of the opening of the Suez 
Canal, attended with such unusual splendour, 
magnificence, and cost, and witnessed by the 
representatives of the nationalities of Europe, 
having now passed away, and become a matter 
of history, allow me to observe that I think 
Great Britain—one of the first commercial 
nations of the world—did not figure in a very 
high or dignified position on that occasion. It 
is true H.M.’s representative was there, and a 
few of our distinguished scientific and mercan- 
tile men, but we had no high or especial repre- 
sentative like many other nations, although it 
must be known to the wide world that the suc- 
cess of that great work will confer far greater 
advantages on us than on any other people, in 
forming a shorter and direct route for shipping 
to our vast Hast-Indian possessions. 

As our enterprising neighbours have shown us 
the way for a shorter route to the East, I was 
curious to see whether we should follow again in 
the wake in the canalisation of another isthmus, 
that of Darien, and I find they are again in the 
field with a project for that purpose; and the 
President of the United States, in his last address 
to Congress, made some allusion to it, although 
the Americans cannot now so much require it, 
since the opening of the railway from New York 
to San Francisco. The canalisation of the Isthmus 
of Darien has always been a favoured project 
of the Emperor Napoleon III., who has had 
lines, more than once, surveyed ; but it_has also 
been surveyed by other parties, and its expense 
estimated at about four millions sterling, or less 
than one third of the present cost of the Suez 
Canal. 

There are several routes proposed for the canal 
across the Isthmus at Tehuantepic, Nicaragua, 
and through the Lakes, Chiriqui Lagoon, and 
Rio David; the Gulf of Darien, Caledonia Bay, 
to San Miguel, a distance of only 48 miles 
(mentioned in the Builder, p. 35, ante), and 
the Rio Atrata, over which a canoe has already 
passed from sea to sea, and a favourite line of 
Baron Humboldt’s; but I do not think the 
surveys have been made with that care and 
accuracy to enable any party to compare their 
relative merits and advantages, to select the 
best and cheapest routes, and therefore new and 
comprehensive surveys will be necessary. 

In addition to forming a better and nearer 
route to our western colonies, the Pacific, Japan, 
China, &c., the line of canal would open up the 
coasting of Central America, through which it 
would pass, afford ample room and verge enough 
for unlimited emigration to a thinly populated 





country possessing one of the finest climates in 
the world and a most productive soil, that will 
support the wants of man with little labour, and 
thus spread the blessings of commerce and 
civilisation westerly as the Suez Canal does 
towards the east. 

Allow me to add, that it behoves the engineers 
of this country to look better after their interests 
and their laurels. Are not the leading great 
undertakings of the world falling into foreign 
hands? And our own Government are calling in 
Americans to carry out the Indian railways, 
and they have actually already employed an 
American engineer in one of our colonies; this, 
too, at a time when there is a dearth of em- 
ployment at home, and men, the pioneers of 
civilisation, who have administered largely to 
the accumulation of wealth in this and other 
countries, are allowed to miserably decay, and 
capital is now lavishly embarked and frittered 
away in petty and unsubstantial telegraph 
schemes, or foreign (anti-British) loans. 

B. Bay is, 








THE STATE OF THE MARKET-HALL, 
CHESTER. 


From the minutes of the Corporate Estate 
Committee, the towr-clerk, at a recent meeting 
of the council, read that Messrs. Johnson and 
Ellington, engineers, had made a careful ex- 
amination of the market-hall roof, and in their 
opinion the breakages resulted from the following 
causes :— 

1. The want of diagonal stays in the roof, which allowed 

the principals to move latere!!y, thus disturbing the glass 
and slates. 2. The want of strength in the T iron sash- 
bars and the ridge pieces, as evidenced by the present 
state of the skylight. 3. The too great width of the glass 
in proportion to the strength of the sash-bars, 4. The 
want of more or else stronger clips at the bottom of the 
squares of glass, which had given way, sliding downwards 
from the rabbet on the ridge piece. 5. The slating also 
wanted attention, and there are a good many loose slates, 
The woodwork of the louvre also wanted painting badly. 
There was also a quantity of dirt in the lower gutter, 
which, if not periodically cleared out, would get into the 
columns which formed the down-spouts. 
Messrs. Johnson and Ellington said they calcu- 
lated the cost of the alterations and additions to 
the market-hall roof at 5151. In this estimate 
they had not added anything for the risk of 
breaking in cutting the squares of glass, but 
that with care they believed would be small. 
They also had not taken the slating and painting 
into consideration, with the exception of painting 
the whole of the new ironwork and the old sash- 
bars. Surprise was expressed at the sum 
required to repair a building only five years old. 
After some discussion, it was resolved to refer 
the matter back to the committee, with instruc- 
tions to communicate with the architect. Alder- 
man French said that though they might get the 
opinion of the architect, they could not attach 
any blame to him. 








THE PHANTOM OF THE SEWER. 


In your first impression for the new year, 
Mr. Elliott has given us much sound advice on 
the ventilation of sewers, which, if carried out, 
would, ere the close of the year, drive many of 
our medical men into the Bankruptcy Court. 
Bat while we admit that our poisoned houses 
kill their thousands, let us not forget that our 
poisoned streets swell still more the under- 
takers’ gains. There is a phenomenon ecca- 
sionally produced iu our streets, which (while 
the causes are allowed to exist) I would were 
more often apparent. I allude to the steam 
which any one may sometimes see, especially in 
November, issuing from many of our street 
gullies. What is this steam ? whence comes it ? 
and whither does it go? It is nothing less than 
relapsing and other fevers, in vapoury forms, 
seldom seen because the state of the atmosphere 
rarely is favourable to its appearance, but still 
always hovering about us. If it were to be seen 
every day, abler pens than mine wonld, ere this, 
perhaps altogether have stopped the evil; but it 
is not so: this phantom fever rises up unseen 
(though not unsmelt) among us, spreading in- 
fection, disease, and death. There is little doubt 
whence it comes. Direct from our sewers and 
drains this concentrated essence of disease arises, 
polluting the air with its poison, and freely 
entering the luugs and blood of its victims. The 
task of preventing this is not beset by any very 
serious difficulties. We have only by a suitable 
system of exhaust to turn the almost general 
updraught from our traps and gullies into a 
steady downdraught into them, and the gases 





generated in both our sewers and streets, so 





antagonistic to health, and so obnoxious to our 
nasal organisation, might be brought entirely 
under control, and if possible be utilised, but 
certainly destroyed. This project I believe to 
be very old; but, for the welfare of the public, I 
ask you again to bring it under their an a 








THE WESTMINSTER STATUE AT 
CHESTER. 


SomE months ago, as we mentioned, it was 
reported that a defect had been discovered in the 
statue, by Thorneycroft, of the Marquis of West- 
minster, which occupies a prominent position in 
the Grosvenor Park, Chester, and which was pro- 
nounced at the time of its inauguration the largest 
marble statue, from one block, in the kingdom. It 
seems from what transpired at a recent meeting 
of the Chester Town Council, that with the excep- 
tion of a piece which had been let in to the left 
shoulder of the figure, the statue is out of a solid 
block of Sicilian marble. The late frost had 
rendered the piecing distinctly visible, and very 
much marred the sculptor’s workmanship. Mr. 
Thorneycroft has explained that the insertion 
of the piece in the left shoulder was occasioned 
by the discovery of a flaw when the block was 
being worked ; that such an insertion was com- 
mon ; and that he was engaged on several statues 
for the Prince Albert memorial which would 
have to be completed in the same way. Con- 
sidering that the block was excellent, with this 
exception, he thought it would not be judicious 
to obtain another block from the quarry, which 
his contract with the merchant would have per- 
mitted him to have done without additional 
cost; and he therefore proceeded with the work, 
especially as the committee urged him to get it 
finished during his lordship’s lifetime. An 
arrangement has been come to between the 
committee of the subscribers and Mr. Thorney- 
croft for the latter to make good any damage 
arising from the insertion of the piece in the 
shoulder. One or two of the members of the 
council expressed the disappointment which was 
felt by the public at learning that the statue 
was not, after all, as they had been led to believe, 
out of a single solid block of marble. 

The present Lord Westminster, in a letter, 
admitted there was a difficulty, but said some- 
how or other the Greeks and Romans got large 
blocks two thousand years ago, and perhaps in 
a thousand years hence we might be able to do 
the same. He did not consider the flawso slight 
a matter as was endeavoured to be shown. 








“THE FLEET.” 


In answer to your correspondent “ Camden,” 
the “‘ Fleet Ditch,” or rather let us call it by its 
true name, the “ Holebourne,” is carried beneath 
the Regent’s Canal a little to the east of Cam- 
den-street, between it and Camden-road. The 
Highgate branch has its main sources by Ken- 
wood, forming the five large ponds in that locality. 
The rillet from the vicinity of the cemetery is 
very unimportant. J. G. WALLER. 








THE TREATMENT OF SEWAGE WITH 
CARBON. 


Sir,—As the sewagé question very properly 
occupies @ prominent place in your columns, 
may I be allowed to call attention to a very 
simple process, which for several months past 
has been in operation in this district (New- 


castle). 


Having carefully watched the working of this 
plan for nearly three months, and tested the 
results in various ways, I am sanguine enough 
to believe that it will prove very valuable. It is 
the subject of letters patent, and proceeds mainly 
on the well-known properties of charcoal. Coarse 
carbons in the shape of coke or waste cinders 
are so disposed in a preliminary tank as to retain 
all solid matter contained in the sewage, the 
efflaent water from which is conveyed through 
a series of smaller tanks charged with finer 
carbons ; the last of the series containing chiefly 
vegetable or animal charcoal, or a mixture of 
both. All the tanks are closely covered in, and 
the contents of the smaller tanks are from time 
to time emptied into the large preliminary tank, 
until the same is full; which, after being drained 
off, may be emptied, and the contents cart 
away as a valuable manure. I have been present 
this week during the emptying process, and can 
testify that so completely has this carbon doe 
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-its work, that not the slightest nuisance has been 


created. 
As regards the value of the manure, I may 


mention that it was carefully tested this last 


summer in the growth of swedes, cauliflowers, 
&c., side by side with the best Peruvian guan», 
with results which surprised every one. The 
crop yielded at least 20 per cent. more weight 
than that from the guano. 

The plan is now in operation at the Stoke 
Parish Workhouse, and the guardians of the said 
parish, after prolonged and careful testing of the 
plan, have shown their confidence in the same by 
entering into a thirteen years’ contract with the 
patentee. KE. JOHNSON. 








ST. MARY’S CHURCH, MISTLEY, ESSEX. 


Tue old parish church of Mistley, in the Italian 
style, with a tower at each end, having been 
found to be in a dilapidated condition, involving 
the necessity of reconstruction, the Rev. C. 
J. Norman, of Mistley-place, gave a site in the 
park on the new road recently opened by him 
from Mistley to Manningtree, and a new church 
‘was commenced in December, 1868. Itis inthe 
Early Decorated style, and has a total length 
inside of 100 ft. 6 in., of which the chancel 
occupies 27 ft. 6 in., and a total width, including 
the nave and the north and south aisles, of 
51 ft. 6 in. 

At the north-west angle stands the tower, 
vaulted inside with stone ribs and groined 
ceiling, forming the principal entrance. The 
chancel and organ-chamber are both terminated 
with a semicircular apse, and the former is 
pierced with seven windows, three of which are 
filled with stained glass. 

The church is constructed with Kentish rag- 
stone walls and Bath stone dressings ; the roofs 
are slated ; those over the nave and aisles are 
open timber-work, while the chancel has a 
panelled ceiling, divided with arched ribs, 
springing from carved stone caps and Pur- 
beck marble shafts. The chancel arch is orna- 
mented with carved stone corbels and Lizard 
serpentine shafts, and the columns on which the 
arches for the clearstory rest are of Mansfield 
red stone. The body of the church is seated 
with open benches, the passages between the 
sittings being paved with Burslem tiles, and the 
chancel with Maw’s encaustic tiles. The struc- 
ture is heated throughout with hot-water pipes, 
fitted by Messrs. Dennis & Co., of Chelmsford. 
The stone pulpit was the gift of Mr. Munn, of 
Manningtree, and the font was presented by 
Mrs. Norman. 

Accommodation is provided for 540 adults and 
60 children, 500 of the sittings being free. 
Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, of London, are the 
architects ; and Mr. Hawkins, of Monks Eleigh, is 
the contractor. The amount of contract, allow- 
ing for the materials of the old church, is 
4,3671.; and for the completion of the spire, 7901. 
i. ae feature will have a total height of 

t. 








DERIVATION OF THE WORD IRELAND. 


Kine ALrrep’s word, Ira-land, being a trans- 
lation, carries us back to Greece and Rome for 
our derivation of the word “Ireland.” Onoma- 
critus, an early Greek writer, who occupies, with 
respect to the fabulous Orpheus, the same 
position that Macpherson occupies with respect 
to the mythical Ossian, has the word ‘lipyovw : 
archaic Greek for the western islands of the 
blessed. This was Latinised as Ierne, and ap- 
pears so in Claudian: unquestionably applied to 
Ireland. 

The Greek root iesog means “holy,” as in 
hieratic, &c.; it is identical with the Hebrew, 
and has also formed the Latin ira, whence our 
words “ ire,” “irate,” = “wrathful.” I do not, 
however, at all suppose that Ireland was really 
the “blessed or sacred isle” at any time; but 
Homer and other early poets always fabled the 
existence of such a place, longed to discover it, 
and located it just outside the boundary of real 
knowledge. Thus early Mediterranean voyagers, 
a8, one by one, they exceeded the bounds of 
previous knowledge by means of more extended 
excursions, failing to reach the reality, but still 
pursuing the ideal, ended lastly at Ireland ; that 
place, as latest inheritor of the name, has re- 
tained it longest. The native Irish word is 

Kire ” or “ Kirinn”: apparently without any 
definite etymon, except that iar is “west”; but 
that is not the word. 

“ To the Welsh, Ireland is “ Gwerddon,” or 

Iwerddon” (green isle): a mere poetical 





term ; and the Irish are “ gwyddyl” = savages. 
This last term must be deemed an expletive, 
indicating national animosity; as the English 
are the hated Seisnaeg, or Sasunnach, to both 
races, A... 








DRAINS AND GESSPOOLS, CAREY- 
STREET. 


Sir,—In the matter of the Law Courts site, 
may I suggest one cause for complaint on the 
part of its surrounding inhabitants, and which, I 
believe, is the creator of a deal of the fever and 
illness that have prevailed, and still exist, round 
that spot ? 

Beneath the present waste ground are drains 
and sewers innumerable, which, from the mass 
of people that lived over them (of the poorest 
kind), has the incrustation of years and years of 
use ; and, I have not a doubt, the soil surround- 
ing the said drains in many places is like a cess- 
pool. Weall know the effect of opening disused 
cesspools, in regard to the danger that arises to 
health, and taking into consideration that the 
air is constantly flowing through these sewers and 
drains, absorbing the foetid and putrid matter, 
and thence percolating into the surrounding 
houses, there, in my belief, is the cause of fever 
and death. The whole of last summer the 
stench round this spot was a caution. I had 
my own family stricken with fever, and in this 
street there have been several severe cases since. 
If this takes place amongst well-to-do people, 
how must it fare with the poor that inhabit 
Maiden-lane and other thoroughfares and courts 
adjoining ? ELREED. 








BAYHAM ABBEY. 


On Thursday, the 13th inst., the first stone of 
a new mansion was laid at Bayham Abbey, near 
to Tunbridge Wells, by the Marchioness Camden. 
The workmen, to the number of eighty, were 
afterwards given a half-day’s holiday, and were 
treated by the Marquis Camden to a supper, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. French, the clerk 
of the works, and Messrs. Trollope & Sons’ fore- 
man. 

The building, designed by Mr. David Bran- 
don, will be completed in about two years. A 
detached chapel will also be erected in the park, 
between the ruins of the abbey and the site of 
the new mansion. These ruins, which are of 
Early English period, and of much interest, may 
be seen two days in the week, and are visited 
by many persons from Tunbridge Wells and the 
neighbourhood, the distance from the wells 
being a pleasant drive or walk of five miles. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


District Surveyor of St. James’s v. Strode Sf Co. 


S1r,—As you have allowed the supplementary state- 
ment made by the District Surveyor of St. James’s to 
appear in your columns, we trust, with your usual im- 
partiality, you will allow us a few words on the same 
subject ; as although generally, and in most of the impor- 
tant particulars, it agrees with your former report and with 
the facts of the case, there are some remarks which we 
cannot allow to go unchallenged. 

In the first place, we are described as ‘‘ tradesmen ex- 
pressly refusing to be sub-contractors|;”” and further on, as 
*‘absolutely declining, for private reasons, to surrender 
our independence :” the real facts of the case being that 
we were not asked to be sub-contractors; but, as is the 

case generally, we were simply ordered by the architect 
| to provide and fix the sun-burners in conjunction with the 
| builders, who were ordered to cut away and trim the 
| joists, flooring, and other woodwork, and to make good 
the same after our apparatus was fixed. 

The report says that on Mr. Knox dismissing the sum- 
| mons, our counsel, Mr. Warner Sleigh, applied for costs. 
| This was not so. Mr. Knox simply said the summons 
| must be dismissed, but without costs, and Mr. Warner 

Sleigh immediately expressed our satisfaction with the 
decision, 
| It is quite true costs were asked for, but it was 
| before the case had commenced; and under these 
| circumstances, Mr. Warner Sleigh thought it right to 
inform the magistrate that the case was one of some 
importance, and that in the event of his giving an adverse 
decision his clients had instructed him to ask for a case for 
appeal, After hearing this, the District Surveyor said he 
would withdraw the summons for the penalty, and summon 
us again for the fees only; there aes no appeal against 
the magistrate’s decision as regards fees, Mr. arner 
Sleigh then said, as} his clients had incurred considerable 
expense and loss of time, he thought it only just to ask 
that, in the event of the summons being withdrawn, their 
costs should be allowed. Mr. Knox intimated he should 
certainly allow them; and that moreover, although there 
was no appeal against his decision as regards fees, he 
could, and certainly should if asked to do so, state a case 
on the point of law which governed his decision, to be 
argued before the judges. 

nder these circumstances, the District Surveyor 
elected to go on with the case, which ended by Mr. Knox 
dismissing the summons. 








Now as to the ‘‘impressions” left on the mind of the 
District Surveyor as set forth in the note at the end of the 


statement. He says that the invention, i.¢., the sun« 
burner, has come into use altogether since the date of the 
Act, and'that the clause which is supposed to aj ply (as to 
pipes for conveying heated air) ‘* was really directed at 
nothing of the kind.” 

We fixed the first sun-burner ever seen in London at 

the Reform Club, in September, 1852, under the direction 
of Sir Charles Barry, and many others were fixed in the 
same year. 
_ The Building Act bears date 1855, and the clause which 
is supposed to apply states—‘* No pipe conveying smoke, 
or other products of combustion, shall be fixed nearer than 
9 in. to any inflammable substances.”’ 

If the District Surveyor thinks this clause was not directed 
at sun-burners, where is his authority for any interference 
at all? Stropz & Co. 





District Surveyor of Whitechapel v. Holland & 
Hannen. 


THIS was a summons taken ont, at the Thames 
Police-court, by the District Surveyor of White- 
chapel against Messrs. Holland & Hannen, 
builders, for erecting a warehouse in Leman-~ 
street, Whitechapel, contrary to the provisions 
of rule 4, section 27, of the Building Act. 


Mr. Reginald Ward, Assistant Solicitor to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, appeared to support the sum- 
mons; Mr. Serjeant Sleigh appeared as counsel for the 
defendants, 

The facts of the case were that Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen had erected extensive wareh in Leman-street, 
which were:divided above the basement by party walls, so 
as to contain three compartments, each of them somewhat 
less than 216,000 cubic feet. The basement running under 
the whole building, and containing 130,000 cubic feet, was 
divided from the upper floors by horizontal arches on iron 
girders, and had no communication therewith, the only 
access to the basement being from the exterior of the 
bees | 

Mr. Ward argued that, having regard to the definition 
of the words ‘‘ party wall” given in sections 3 and 17 of 
the Act, the basement was not divided from the upper 
floors, as required by the 4th rule, and its contents would 
therefore, have to be added to each of the upper divisions, 
so that each would contain considerably in excess of 
216,000 cubic feet. It was further argued that rule 3 of 
the 27th section was not intended to limit the application 
of rule 4, but that it applied more particularly to build- 
ings occupied otherwise than as warehouses,—as, for 
instance, to model lodging-houses and chambers with 
separate entrances, 

r. Serjeant Sleigh argued that in calculating the 
cubical contents of each division of the building, the base- 
ment should be excluded, the division between it and the 
upper floor being complete. Counsel also argued that the 
case fell under rule 3; and as the basement had a separate 
entrance from without, it was a building separated as re- 
quired by section 27. 

The Magistrate, Mr. Lushington, decided that the base-« 
ment was not divided by a party wall, and must, therefore, 
in ascertaining the cubical contents of the building, be 
considered part of each set of warehouses above. The 
Magistrate also decided that rule 3 did not exempt the 
defendants from compliance with rule 4, An order was 
therefore made upon the defendants to divide the build- 
ing by party walls in such manner that the contents of 
each division should not exceed 216,009 cubic feet. 








NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


THERE appears to have been a split amongst 
the artists who opened the first exhibition in Bond- 
street. So now, instead of one, two societies are 
to be formed. This is greatly to be regretted, 
and should be avoided if possible. One, of course, 
will have to yield ultimately, and it may as well 
be done first as last. Two cannot flourish ; one 
may and should. The title “ New British Insti- 
tution” is wisely adopted by those who have 
engaged the Gallery at 39, Old Bond-street, 
seven doors from Piccadilly, and they propose 
the following rules :— 

1, An acting committee of selection and arrangement 
will be elected by the artists promising contributions from 
a list of candidates to be forwarded by letter. 

2.. The claims of every contributor’s work will be decided 
on the ground of merit alone. No rights or privileges in 
the Exhibition can therefore be allowed to members of 
the committee, guarantors, or others, 

3. No more than two works by any contributor will be 
placed, and no greater number will be received. 

4, A financial committee will have control over expendi< 
ture and receipts. 

A guarantee fund is being raised, and a strong 
list of supporters is published. Mr, Gullick 
acts as honorary secretary. 








ABOUT CAMEOS. 


TuE name of Ronca is known in part of the are 
world, and his works have been admired ant 
praised by some of the best judges in Huglandd 
A few years ago he obtaineda prize of five guineas 
from the Society of Arts, for a cameo of the 
Queen and Prince Consort, and was mentioned 
in terms of high commendation in the Art- 
Journal, of September, 1865. Her Majesty also 
expressed her approval of his work, and gave 
him an order, which was very gratifying to him. 
Yet, M. Ronca remains comparatively unnoticed, 
but few of the public being aware that we have 
among us an artist in cameos of superior 
merit. His designs and workmanship are ex. 
cellent, and I feel sure that, could his name be 





brought more prominently before the world, he 
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would obtain many patrons. By kindly giving 
this little notice a place in your widely circu- 
lated journal, you will confer a great favour, and 
do more to promote the desired end than any 
other means that could be suggested. M. Ronca 
resides at 42, Blantyre-street, West Chelsea, and 
a visit to him would repay any art-lover for the 
trouble. It is surely a mistake to allow such a 
man to struggle through the best years of his 
life in obscurity, and only to find out his merits 
when the finger of fashion may point the way ; 
when his hand may have lost its cunning ; and, 
so far as the artist is concerned, it may be “ too 
late.” E. 8. P. 








ARCHITECTURAL ART CLASSES. 


THE arrangements for establishing drawing, 
colouring, and modelling classes for architectural 
students are making progress. A joint com- 
mittee of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Architectural Association, and the 
Architectural Museum, have held meetings, and 
the outlines of a scheme have been prepared and 
discussed. The classes will meet in the Archi- 
tectural Museum, and have the advantage of the 
collection there. Such of our readers as may 
be disposed to join the classes, would do well by 
at once sending their names to the Museum, as 
willing to look to the terms when published. 








THE LIFE-LINE FOR FIRES. 


Sir,—I would beg to ask, through the 
medium of your journal, whether the life-line 
rocket spparatus, now in use for saving lives 
from shipwreck, might not be equally applicable 
to the rescue of lives from fire ? 

It appears to me that a portable apparatus of 
the kind, which would practically be able to 
convey a line to any height of story or roof that 
could possibly be required, might, in the absence 
of fire engines, or, as is more frequently the 
case, of water and fire-escapes or ladders, be the 
means of preserving many lives now lamentably 
lost ? ALFRED JOWERS, 





RATTENING IN SHEFFIELD STILL. 


THE villanous scoundrels who disgrace, not 
only Sheffield, but all England, are still at 
their nefarious work. Several houses have 
of late been attacked and the contents 
destroyed. In one instance, the assailants 
attacked the wrong house, and did not dis- 
cover their mistake until they had broken up 
everything within their power. As soon as 
@ man omits to make his weekly payments to 
the trade secretary he is rattened. A young 
man in the employment of Messrs. Sorby has 
had a nut stolen, to prevent him from working, 
because, having spent the whole of his ready- 
money during the week of his honeymoon, he 
was not able to pay his “natty ;” and another 
man, working for the same firm, has been threat- 
ened with rattening because he engaged one of 
his five children to help him at his trade with- 
out having first obtained permission of the 
union. To be secretary to such a union ought 
itself to be punishable. The cat would be the 
best rooter out of these rats, could she only get 
at them to claw their backs well. Every honest 
— workman should raise his voice against 
them, 








SIZE OF MORTAR JOINTSIN BRICKWORK: 


_ WILL you allow me to ask the following ques- 
tions through your columns ? 

1. What is the best thickness for the mortar 
joints in brickwork ? 

2. What are the distinctive qualities of thick 
and thin joints respectively ? 

Mr. Street read a paper at the Institute a few 
weeks ago, of which a summary appears at page 
959 of your last volume. With reference to 
Medizeval brick architecture as it appeared in 
various districts, that gentleman is reported to 
have said :— 

**The development of each was different... .. Bat 
they, it seemed, all agreed thatif brickwork is to be strong 
it must be built with an enormous quantity of mortar ; 
and £0, instead of specifying, as enlightened nineteenth- 
century architects do, that ‘no mortar joint is to be more 
than } in, thick,’ he thought, if we could find a Medieval 
specification, we should find it ran in this form,‘ No mortar 
joint to be less than } in. thick,’” 

We might, perhaps, accept Mr. Street’s dictum 
as to what is good brickwork without hesitation, 
if it only ran counter to the practice of those 
“enlightened nineteenth-century architects” who 





are thus set down so summarily by one of their 
own number; but engineers are generally sup- 
posed to know something of good building at 
least, and Professor Rankine is the latest autho- 
rity in the engineering world. What, then, are 
we to think of extracts such as this, which is 
from Rankine’s “ Civil Engineering,” p. 393 ? 

‘‘ The following principles are to be observed in build- 
ing with bricks:—.... To fill every joint thoroughly 
with mortar, taking care, at the same time, that the thick- 
ness of mortar shall not exceed about 3 in. : 

In order to prevent the use of too great a thickness of 
mortar, it is usual in specifications to prescribe a certain 
depth which a certain number of courses of brickwork 
shall not exceed.” 

The question at issue is of considerable im- 
portance, and, if it involves the relative merit of 
Medizeval and modern brickwork, is also of some 
interest. I therefore hope that some of your 
correspondents may throw further light on the 
matter. W. W. RB. 


*,* The question was treated of in the Builder 
long 8go, with some strong opinions in favour of 
large mortarjoints : it may be usefully re-opened. 








COMPETITIONS. 


New Infirmary, Eastry, Kent.—The Guardians 
of the Eastry Union in November last invited 
four or five architects to prepare designs for a 
new infirmary, capable of accommodating 100 
patients, to be built on a portion of the present 
workhouse grounds. The designs of Mr. T. E. 
Knightley, of Cannon-street, City, were selected 
by the Guardians on the 12th inst. The draw- 
ings are now before the Poor Law Board for 
their approval. 

Plymouth Guildhall.—At a meeting of the 
town council, on the 12th, a letter was read from 
Mr. C. F. Hayward, to whom the second pre- 
mium was awarded, arguing, on the ground of 
admissions made by the referee, that his design 
should be carried out instead of that of Messrs. 
Norman & Hine. The council then proceeded 
to consider the general question, the proposal to 
erect a new guildhall. After avery long dis- 
cussion, it was resolved :—‘‘ That the council do 
proceed to carry into execution the erection of 
a new guildhall, and that a committee be 
appointed, with the necessary powers to give 
effect to this resolution, subject to the further 
approval of the council.” This remits the 
question to the committee as to the plans, the 
mode, and the time, subject to the approval of 
the council. - 








RE-OPENING OF HOLY TRINITY 
CHURCH, GUILDFORD. 


Tue church of the Holy Trinity, Guildford, 
has been re-opened for divine service, having in 
that time undergone much internal alteration, 
improvement, and embellishment. Since the 
opening of the church in 1763, nothing, except 
perhaps a little painting and varnishing, has 
been done to the building ; and, of course, in so 
long a period the place had got dirty and out of 
order. The galleries, too, were inconvenient, and 
the pews unsightly and much too high. Measures 
were taken to obtain the necessary funds for 
carrying out the object sought. Designs were 
submitted by Mr. Woodyer, of Graffham, archi- 
tect; these were approved, and the church was 
closed for the work of restoration to commence 
in the spring of 1869. 

The old galieries on the north and south have 
been removed, the whole of the windows have 
been altered, and glazed with slightly tinted 
glass arranged in geometrical pattern. The 
pews have been lowered 6 in., and revarnished. 
The organ has been removed from the gallery 
and placed in the north aisle close to the choir. 
It has been reconstructed by Messrs. Bevington 
& Son, of Scho. The chancel portion of the 
church has undergone a renovation. The arch 
is ornamented with an artistic bordering in eccle- 
siastical design, with blended colours, by Mr. 
Gray, of London; while the dome is painted 
deep blue, with stars of gold. The panels of 
the chancel recess were also decorated by the 
same gentleman. Each panel bears in its centre 
a double triangle, surmounted by a cross, gilded 
and shadowed, the edges of the panels being 
similarly coloured. The chancel and aisles are 
paved with glazed tiles, after the design of Mr. 
Woodyer, those in the aisles being arranged in 
geometrical pattern. The communion recess is 
enclosed with a light railing of blue and gold, 
with a crimson velvet rim. Two new windows 
have been added on each side of the great window 





in tke chancel; and the choir stall has been 








placed outside the communion recess near the 
organ. The reading-desk, pulpit, and clerk’s 
desk have both been lowered. ‘“ Old Weston’s” 
Chapel, which was nothing but a mortuary, has, 
with the consent of the owners, been floored and 
converted into a vestry. The two old chan. 
deliers, which were formerly used for lighting 
the church, have been converted into gaselierg 
which afford an improved light. The western 
gallery has been reseated, and contains 150 free 
sittings, thus making the building capable of 
containing 650 persons. The whole of the works 
hrve been executed by Mr. William Pimm, of 
Gaildford, under the direction of Mr. Woodyer, 
architect. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Caunton (Notts.) — St. Andrew’s Church 
Caunton, has been restored and re-opened. The 


church is situated in the centre of the village, . 


The edifice consists of nave, chancel, north and 
south aisles, and a small chancel aisle, of some- 
what ancient appearance. The edifice is de- 
scribed as having been in a deplorable condition 
before the present restoration. It was filled 
with old pews; there was a gallery at the east 
end; the roofs were flat; and the whole sadly 
needed the hand of the restorer. The chancel 
has been entirely rebuilt at the cost of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The north wall 
has also been considerably altered and 
strengthened. The interior walls have been 
scraped and renovated, the belfry arch brought 
out to view; the old pews have been replaced 
by new and open deal seats—the old-fashioned 
pulpit and reading-desks replaced by a new 
lectern and pulpit. Inside the communion-rails 
encaustic tiles have been laid, and the altar is a 
new one. Accommodation is provided for above 
300 persons. It is intended, we believe, to make 
the seats free and unappropriated, and to depend 
on the cffertory for support. The architect of 
the work has been Mr. Christian, of London ; and 
the builder Mr. Clipsham, of Norwell. The cost 
of the restoration will be about 2,0001. 

Toller Whelme.—In the hamlet of Toller 
Whelme has just been opened a new church, 
constructed at the sole expense of Mr. William 
Pope. He has endowed as well as erected it for 
the benefit of the labourers in his employ. St. 
John’s stands on an elevated piece of ground, 
near the residence of Mr. Pope. It has nave and 
chancel, with a vestry on the north side, and a 
tower at the south-west corner. Its dimensions, 
excluding the tower, are 50 ft. by 20 ft. Local 
stone has been used in its construction, and there 
are Ham-hill stone dressings. Crosses of Ham 
stone ornament the slated roofs. The windows 
in the nave have foliated headings. The east 
window has three lights, and the west window 
has two, with fuliated headings. The porch is 
lighted by means of a couple of small lancet 
windows with stained-glaes borders. In the 
nave are open benches of stained deal. The 
chancel is paved with encaustictiles. The altar, 
constructed of oak, and separated by oak rails, is 
the gift of the Corscombe parishioners. On the 
stained-glass east window is represented “ The 
Crucifixion.” Surmounting itis a foliated circle, 
within which is the figure of an angel, with a 
“crown of glory.” Of angels bearing scrolls 
there are representations in two other circles. 
A representation of Christ on the cross appears 
in the centre, and there are figures on each side, 
and weeping angels above. The nave has an 
open stained deal roof, the plans for which were 
prepared by Mr. Warr, formerly of Corscombe. 
Mr. W. Holland, Warwick, supplied the east and 
nave windows; Messrs. Cox & Son, of London, 
the west window. There is but one bell in the 
tower; but Mr. Pope hopes to see the belfry 
furnished with a peal. Mr. R. Chedd, of Ramp- 
isham, did the masonry, and Mr. Saunders, of 
Beaminster, the carpentering; Mr. Chick, of 
Beaminster, constructing the pulpit. The entire 
work has gone on under the personal superinten- 
tendence of Mr. Pope. 

Silton (Dorset). —The parish church of St. 
Nicholas has been re-opened, after having under- 
gone a restoration and repair. As it now stands, 
the church is without any enlargement, whichis 
unnecessary. All the original architecture has 
been reproduced. The open oak roofs, with their 
carved bosses, have been exhumed from thelr 
plaster obscurity, the principals cleansed and 
divested of their whitewash coats, and the whole 
restored. The pews have been superseded by 
open benches of oak, and the floors repaved. The 
chancel is'divided from the nave by an arch whose 
span opens to view the east window. There1s4 
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step ascending to the chancel, and another at the 
altar-rails, whilst around the communion-table is 
a footpace, so that the ascent from the nave to 
the altar places it within view of all the congre- 
gation. The floor of the chancel has been laid 
with tiles, supplied by Mr. Godwin, of Lugwar- 
dine, who also supplied the plain red tiles with 
which the floors of the nave and aisle are paved. 
An improvement to this part of the church was 
the removal of the massive monument to Judge 
Wyndham, which formerly occupied the south 
end of the chancel. By the removal of this 
block of masonry some features of the architec- 
ture have been “ unearthed ;” and the monument 
itself is seen to greater advantage in the recess 
which has been prepared for it in the north wall, 
immediately opposite the main entrance to the 
church. By the removal of this block an old 
window was found in the south wall, which has 
been restored and filled with stained glass. In 
the corner was also discovered an old sedilia and 
a piscina with credence-table, whilst a hagio- 
scope, looking into the south aisle, has also been 
found, and the obstruction removed. The addi- 
tional light thus obtained, as well as the finding 
of these ola features of interest, have repaid the 
labour and expense of removing the monument. 
On the north side of the chancel is a chantry, 
which contains a fan-traceried roof, and this has 
been reproduced after the original style. This 
apartment, which is used as a vestry, is lighted 
from the chancel by a Perpendicular window 
with four compartments, filled with figures of 
Paul, Timothy, Barnabas, and Luke, in very old 
stained glass. In the corner of the chantry is a 
piscina and credence-table, somewhat similar 
(though not so large) to those in the chancel. 
The old stalls in the chancel have been removed, 
and their places supplied by benches of oak, 
pierced with Perpendicular tracery, and carved 
ends. The “parish pounds” have also been 
superseded by open seats of oak. The space under 
the western tower was formerly filled by the 
organ and chamber, over which there was a small 
gallery; but these have all been removed, and 
the large west window is now seen to advantage, 
while the school children have seats provided for 
them, and the ringers have ample room for their 
work. There is a Perpendicular font near the 
entrance, which is by the south porch, and this 
has been furbished up so as to present a uniform 
appearance with the rest of the building. The 
windows in the north wall are filled with plain 
cathedral glass, but all the others are specimens 
of window-stainmg. Several pieces of stained 
glass were found during the restoration, very 
much, it is said, of the colour of those recently 
supplied by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The deco- 
ration of the chancel roof was carried out by 
Mr. Daniel Bell, by whom the carving and 
stencil-work has been restored. A quantity of 
old coins, including a Queen Anne’s sixpence, 
have been found during the restoration, as well 
as a stone coffin, which was discovered about 
1 ft. under the door of the church, and contained 
a skeleton, with the head turned aside, suggest- 
ing the idea that the body had been interred 
alive. Some tesselated pavement, in a perfect 
state of preservation, with the royal arms quar- 
tered on it, was also dug out; but the coffin 
alluded to has not been disturbed. The church is 
to be warmed by hot-water apparatus, supplied by 
Mr. Richardson, of Wincanton ; and every appli- 
ance for ventilation has been provided. Mr. Alfred 
Bell, of the firm of Clayton & Bell, contributed 
five windows, including that in the chancel, 
which contains three subjects—the Crucifixion, 
the Transfiguration, and the Ascension; Mrs. 
Martin and Mrs. Percy (the rector’s mother) each | 
gave a window on the north side of the chancel; 
Miss Grove placed a stained-glass window inthe | 
western end, the subject being the Last Judg- 
ment; and the rector one in the south wall of 
the chancel. The whole restoration has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. C. Bucke- 
ridge, of London and Oxford, architect. The 
contract for the building was taken by Messrs. 
Farthing & Doddington, of Mere, by whom the 
work has been executed. The organ formerly 
used in the church had become dilapidated and 
feeble in its tone, and, to add to the importance 
of the work of restoration, a new instrument has 
been procured from the well-known firm of 
Sweetland, of Bath. The organ cost 1601. 
Raughtonhead (Cumberland).—The new church 
of St. Jude’s, Gatesgill, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Carlisle, as a chapel of ease to the 
parish church of Raughtonhead. The site was 
presented by Colonel Salkeld, of Holm Hill, who, 
together with Miss Salkeld, was one of the prin- 
cipal promoters of the new church, and in addi- 


tion to other gifts, subscribed liberally. The new 
church is situated upon the descent of the hill, 
before entering the village. The style of archi- 
tecture adopted is Early: English. The plan 
comprises nave, 45 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft. 8in.; with 
chancel, 22 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in. The vestry 
and side chapel adjoin the church, and are roofed 
transversely. The side elevations are divided 
into bays by buttresses, with lancet coupled 
windows. On the south elevation is an entrance 
porch. The lower part of the west elevation is 
pierced with three lancet windows, with large 
circular window in the gable; and rising from 
the south-west angle is an open belfry, with 
slated roof, terminating with a gilt cross. The 
east elevation has three lancet coupled windows, 
filled in with stained glass. All the external 
walls are built with the local stones, quarry- 
faced, relieved with tooled bands. All the gables 
have stone crosses or gilt terminals. The in- 
terior walls are plastered. The roofs are high- 
pitched, open, and with framed principals, stained 
and varnished, and covered with slates of two 
colours, with enriched cresting. The seats are 
of pitch-pine, fitted with book and kneeling 
boards. The stalls in the chancel are moulded, 
also of pitch-pine. The chancel is laid with 
encaustic tiles, and the windows filled in with 
stained glass by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. The heating apparatus is sup- 
plied by Haden & Son, cf Trowbridge. All the 
seats are free and unappropriated, affording 
accommodation for 150 persons. The site is sur- 
rounded with a stone wall, crested with wrought- 
iron railing. The stained-glass window in the 
chancel is a memorial window, placed there by 
Mr. Thomas Salkeld Bramwell, in remembrance of 
his parents. The subject is the Birth, Death, 
and Ascension of Christ, each incident occupy- 
ing one of the large lancet panels. The large 
circular window at the west end of the church was 
presented by Miss Salkeld, of Holm Hill. The 
contractors for the building were Messrs. Bragg, 
Wilson, & Baty, of Gatesgill; for the carpenter 
and joiner work, Mr. T. Ward,’ of Raughton- 
head; slating, Mr. Nanson, Carlisle ; plumbing 
and glazing, Messrs. Thomson & Sons, Carlisle ; 
plastering, Messrs. Johnston, Bros.; ironwork, 
Mr. Thomas Corbett, Carlisle. Mr. John Lowe, 
of Manchester, architect, supplied the design for 
the building. The church was built of stone 
from the quarries in the neighbourhood. The 
outlay, including boundary-wall, &c., has been 
1,2801. 

Droylsden.—After extensive alterations St. 
Mary’s Church has recently been again opened 
for divine service. The south entrance has been 
closed, and;the porch converted into a baptistery, 
and laid with encaustic tiles. Two new entrances 
have been made at the west end of the north 
and south aisles respectively. The seats under 
the gallery have been brought forward, thus 
doing away with the passage which led across 
the church from the south entrance. The old 
reading-desk has been removed, and the seats 
allotted to the female teachers and select class 
in the Sunday School extended. The capitals of 
the columns and other stonework which had 
been left uncarved, have been carved, and the 
whole of the church relighted by coronz, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Co., of 





London. The chancel has been tiled with Min- 
ton’s encaustic tiles, and re-seated, and the 
whole building re-coloured and cleaned. The 
entire cost of the works will be about 800l. 
They were done under the superintendence of 
Mr. G. J. Redmayne, Manchester, architect. 

Adisham.—The parish church has recently 
been restored and re-opened. The cost of the 
work done is about 2,0001. Funds are wanted 
for the completion of the decoration. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Wm. White, of London; and the 
work was carried out by Messrs. Denne, of 
Walmer. 

Blyth, Northumberland.—The prosperous little 
port of Blyth, celebrated for its steam coal, is 
| about to erect a new Presbyterian Church. The 
| structure will be built of brick, with terra-cotta 
| dressings, and will have a tower and spire at the 
south-west angle. Mr. Thomas Oliver has been 
appointed the architect. 

Crosshills.—The new church of St. Thomas, 
Satton, Crosshil!s, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Ripon. Situated in the extensive 
parish of Kildwick, the township of Sutton, 
embracing a population of 2,200, has hitherto 
been without a place of worship in connexion 
with the Church of England, other than the 
school-room. The parish church of Kildwick 
was found to be situated at too remote a distance 
to be made available for the requirements of 





the scattered district of which Sutton is the 
centre. The late Mr. T. B. Bairstow, of Sutton 
Mill, made a bequest of upwards of 3,0001., for 
the purpose of erecting the new church of St. 
Thomas, besides leaving a farther sum of 1,0002. 
for the endowment of the living. The intention 
of her deceased husband has been carried out 
by Mrs. Bairstow, and hence the new build. 
ing. Built in the Geometrical style of archi- 
tecture, the new edifice comprises nave, north 
and south aisles, organ chamber, north chapel 
for vestry, and south chapel for school children. 
A tower, 60 ft. high and 14} ft. square, is placed 
at the west end of the building. It is sur- 
mounted with embattled parapet, with carved 
and crocketed pinnacles, and provision is made 
to carry up a spire to the additional height of 
60 ft. at some future time. The extreme length 
of the church is 81 ft.; the breadth, 42 ft.; and 
the height to the ridge, 36 ft. It is intended to 
accommodate 350 adults and 80 children. The 
roof is open-timbered. The pews are open, and 
made of deal stained and varnished. The chapels 
are separated from the chancel and aisles by open 
traceried pitch-pine screens, and the latter ma- 
terial is made use of in the construction of the 
choir stalls and altar rail. A stained-glass win- 
dow has been introduced into the east end of 
the church. It has been furnished by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, and is intended as a memorial of 
the late Mr. Thomas Bairstow. The tower is 
intended to contain a peal of bells, one of which 
(the tenor) has already been cast and hung. 
The entrance porch is placed on the north side 
of the church, and the heating chamber is con- 
structed under the vestry, the pipes being of the 
D pattern, and manufactured by the Messrs. 
Clapham, of Keighley. The windows are en- 
riched with tracery, and the apexes of gables 
with carving. The pulpit and font, which are 
executed in Monkton Moor stone, are specimens 
of what can be done in this limestone (closely 
resembling Caen stone), and are richly worked 
and carved. The caps and arcades, and the 
carving throughout, have beenexecuted by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, of London. The whole of 
the work has been carried out from the designs 
of Mr. W. H. Crossland, of Leeds and London, 
as architect; and Messrs. John Chambers & Son, 
of Bishop Monkton, are the contractors. The 
cost of the charch, with boundary walls and 
gates, &c., is about 4,0001. 

Kensal New Town (London).—A new church, 
which will be known as the Church of St. Andrew, 
at Kensal New-town, Upper Westbourne Park, 
has been consecrated. The new building is 
situated in the centre of a densely-populated 
district, of comparatively recent formation, in 
the extreme west end of London. This district 
has formed part of the parish of All Saints, 
Notting Hill ; but henceforward it may be looked 
upon as a district parish in itself. The style is 
a combination of the Early Gothic and Italian. 
The aisles are separated from the nave by twelve 
arches, supported by columns of Devonshire 
marble and carved stone capitals. The transept 
is covered by a groined arch, which is carried 
by mullioned windows and marble pillars of the 
Ionic order, and the ground is of tesselated pave- 
ment. The pulpit, reading-desks, and choir 
are of stained deal. The building has already 
cost 8,0001. of ‘which 5,0001. have been sub- 
scribed by a benevolent lady who does not wish 
her name to be known, and 3,0001. from the 
Bishop of London’s Fand. Thereare 840 sittings 
in the church, all of which will be free. 

Droitwich.—The Church of St. Nicholas has 
been consecrated. It is built in the Decorated 
fourteenth-century style, and consists of a nave 
and south aisle, with provision for a north aisle 
in future. At the south-west angle there are 
a tower and entrance to the church. The edifice 
contains 250 sittings, all free. The seats, which 
are of deal and open, are stained and varnished. 
The roof is open, and composed of the same 
material, varnished. The pulpit is of stone, and 
is not yet finished as to its carving. The only 
carvivgs that are completed are the capitals of 
the chancel arch, the capitals of the other pillars 
being left for future carving, The chancel east 
window is of stained glass, and was presented 
by Mrs. Miller, of London, who also gave the 
sum of 5001. towards the erection of the church. 
“The Ascension” is the subject of the east 
window, and was presented by Mra. Miller in 
memory of her late husband, and the four 
smaller windows, the subjects of which are— 
“The Nativity,” “The Crucifixion,” “The Re- 
surrection,’ and “The Descent of the Holy 
Ghost,” were alzo presented by Mrs. Miller ia 





remembrance of her own and her husband’s 









_Mr. John Smith, of Westacre, the architect, who 
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parents. The-windows are by Preedy, of London, 


has rendered his services gratuitously, gave 
the tesselated pavement of the altar, as well as 
an iron chest for keeping the registers of the 
church. The altar-rail is of polished oak, with 
gilt and painted iron standards; the chancel is 
fitted with stalls, and the prayer-desk and lec- 
tern are of polished oak. On the north side of 
the church there is a small vestry. The tower 
is designed for a spire, which it is hoped will 
ere long be erected. The church is heated with 
hot air, the apparatus having been constructed 
by Rimington, of Skipton. The burial-ground 
adjoins the main road, and contains an acre of 
land; it has been purchased by the parish, and 
is fenced in with .palisades and iron rails. The 
church is situated on a gentle eminence near 
the railway station. It is built of stone obtained 
from Hadley, in the parish of Ombersley. The 
builders are Messrs. Osborn & Inward, of Mal- 
vern. The cost of erection is 1,700l., inde- 
pendently of gifts. 

Hastings.—The Charch of St. Andrew, Apostle 
and Martyr, in St. Andrew’s-square, has been 
opened fer divine service. The new church is a 
temporary structure, formed of corrugated iron 
plates fixed to a timber framework, and lined 
internally with deal. It has a chancel, organ, 
and vestry-room, and will seat 550 persons. The 
open sittings and the whole interior timberwork 
are stained. On entering the church a stone 
font, carved, and supported on marble pillars, is 
seen at the west end of the aisle. The organ 
(by Holdich, London) is placed on the floor level, 
in the north-east corner. A Gothic arch separates 
the nave from the chancel. 

Cotehill (near Carlisle).—A new church for 
the district of Cotehill and Cumwhinton has heen 
consecrated by the Bishop of Carlisle. The 
edifice, which is called the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, is situated at Cotebill, upon an 
eligible site, presented by Mr. Peascod, of Cum- 
whinton, and is a light structure in the Early 
English style of architecture. The building is 
constructed of the white and red freestone of 
the district, and comprises a nave 50 ft. by 30 ft., 
and a chancel 20 ft. square. The east end is 
ornamented with a tower surmounted by a steeple 
or lantern, and the chancel is lighted by a lancet 
window, surmounted by a rose exhibiting some 
simple tracery. The interior arrangements are 
of the simplest. Mr. Norman, of Carlisle, who 
had the slating of the edifice, has contributed to 
the appearance of the church by an ornamental 
rendering of the slates not specified in his con- 
tract. The church has been erected at a cost of 
somewhere about 1,2501. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Gloucester.— St. Aldate’s School has been 
opened. The main apartment forms a parallel- 
ogram over 40 ft. long and more than 18 ft. wide 
in its interior. There are also a class-room and la- 
vatories. A movable partition,—so framed that, 
with trestles, tables may be formed on any festive 
occasion,—divides the room into two schools; 
and, including the class-room, space is given for 
about 150 children. The walls are of red brick, 





with black bands, the heads and sills of the doors 

and windows of Bath stone. The style is of an | 
Early Geometrical type. The south front has 
four small lancet and two large three-light win- 
dows, with circles in the heads, the latter carried | 
up above the eaves and dormered in the roof. 

The roof is covered with tiles, and four trefoiled | 
ventilators rise from it. At the north end there 
is a porch, and the usual offices are under a| 
lean-to roof, Internally, the roof-timbers appear | 
and are varnished ; the ceiling is on top of the | 
rafters and collars. The floor is of deal, and at | 
each end there is an ornamental Painswick-stone | 


fireplace. The architect was Mr. J. W. Hugall, | 


of Oxford; the builder, Mr. King, of Gloucester. 
The site was provided by the taking down of 
some old houses almost in front of the church. 

Stamford.—The Roman Catholics of this town 
are erecting a school on the site, in Broad-street, 
where for many years was held the public pig- 
market, but which was purchased about twelve 
months since for the purpose to which it is in 
future to be devoted. The general style of the 
building will be Gothic, in keeping with the 
church adjoining. Messrs. Goldie & Child, of 
London, are the architects of the new school, 
and its erection is undertaken by Messrs. Halli- 
day & Cave, of Greetham, the builders of the 
cburch and presbytery. The works are pro- 
gressing. 





| and America. It is believed that the discovery, 





Otterton (near Budleigh Salterton). — Some 
infant schools have recently been built by Lady 
Rolle, of Bicton, at Otterton, and contiguous to 
the parish church of St. Michael. Mr. Ferrey 
was the architect employed. The designs fora 
church have also been prepared by the same 
architect. This building, which is to be com- 
menced immediately, will be entirely new, with 
the exception of the lower portion of the 
ancient tower. The church will consist of a 
nave, chancel, and two compass-roofed aisles, 
with a north and a south porch. The walls will 
be constructed of Berrihead stone, the quoins and 
dressings being of Ham-hill stone. The nave 
will have an open roof, and the chancel a panelled 
and ribbed ceiling, both of oak. The internal 
arcades are to be formed of Caen stone, and the 
walls ashlared with Beer stone. Devonshire 
marble cylindrical shafts will carry the moulded 
nave arcade. The church is to give accommo- 
dation to between 700 and 800 persons. The 
total cost will amount to about 8,0001., which 
will be defrayed by Lady Rolle. The style em- 
ployed is the Geometric Decorated. Mr. Bur- 
ridge, of Exmouth, is the builder of the schools, 
and will also carry out the church, 








FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne.—A new Wesleyan church has lately 
been erected in Hotham-street, East Melbourne, 
and was opened for divine service for the first 
time on 12th September. The building has been 
erected at a cost of about 6501., with the inten- 
tion, at some future period, to erect a more com- 
modious church, and use the present building as 
a school-room.—A new Presbyterian Church 
has been opened at Pleasant Creek. In style 





the edifice is Gothic, built on granite founda- 
tions, which have been put down to the cemented | 
rock that forms the principal feature of the | 
eminence on which the structure has been raised. | 
In the clear, the building is 67 ft. long, by a) 
breadth of 34 ft., the side walls having an eleva- 
tion of 24 ft., with the ridge rising to the height 
of 40 ft. The building is lighted by a double 
row of windows containing diamond lights, with 
variously coloured borders; of these there are 
fourteen on either side, in addition to one stained 
window, inserted in the apse immediately behind 
the minister’s platform, which is placed in a re- 
cess, at the extreme end of the edifice, and 
which falls back from the main structure a dis- 
tance of 3 ft. Sitting accommodation has been 
provided for 350 persons. The material used 
throughout is’ Kauri pine (varnished), and book- 
boards and hat-rails are provided in every in- 
stance. In lieuof an ordinary pulpit, is a raised 
platform for the preacher, 2 ft. 6 in. above the 
floor level, on the front of which, below the book- 
board, are ornamental Gothic panel enrichments 
in cedar. In front of the reading-desk the choir 
has been placed at an elevation of 6 in. or 8 in. 
above the congregation, and the singers are 
surrounded by a low railing in keeping with 
other portions of cathedral woodwork. The 
architect was Mr. R,. A. Love.——It is reported 
that a process for etching on metals by the 
medium of photography has been discovered by 
a Melbourne photographer. The matter, how- 
ever, is kept as secret as possible, with a view 
of securing patents simultaneously in Europe 


if it is what it is represented as being, will 
cause a revolution in the engraver’s art. 
Adelaide.—The foundation-stone of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, at North Adelaide, was laid on the 
29th of June last. The ground upon which the 
cathedral is to be erected occupies a very 
prominent place at the intersection of Penning- 
ton-terrace west with the City Bridge-road. It 
includes a trifle in excess of an acre, and has 
been inclosed on one side by a stone wall, with 
brick facings and copings. The building itself 
is to face the angles, standing north-west and 
south-east, and the probable cost when com- 
pleted will be from 20,0001. to 25,0007. The de- 
sign is by Mr. Butterfield, of England, but it 
has been somewhat modified by Mr. Woods, of 
the firm of Wright, Woods, & Hamilton, to whom 
the superintendence of the work has been en- 
trusted. The principal alterations made consist 
in heightening the tower, putting in windows, 
and so forth. The style of the edifice is de- 
scribed as Transition and Decorated, presenting 
@ general resemblance to the Gothic. The total 
length internally will be 168 ft., by a total width 
of 58 ft.,and a height of 70 ft. to the ridge. 
The centre is divided by transepts into nave, 





choir, and chancel. The nave, which is for the 





en 


congregation, is divided by two rows of columns 
or piers, the space between from centre to centre 
being 32 ft. From these will rise lines of archeg 
to the roof, which will be open, with Baltio 
timber stained and varnished. In the choir, 
there will be benches fitted up for the singers, 
and in the side aisles of the chancel will be the 
usual cathedral canon-stalls. The first transept 
projects very slightly on either side. Beyond 
the choir is to be asecondary transept separating 
the chancel from the choir, one end of which ig 
intended for an organ-chamber. The chancel 
will have two ornamental tracery windows, which 
will probably eventually, if not at once, be fitted 
with stained glass, and it will also be lighted 
by windows at the side, as well as at either 
end of each of the transepts. The front con. 
sists of two towers with buttresses, decorated 
windows, and minarets, spires to be executed 
in cut stone, banded, to rise from the centre to a 
height of 140 ft. Each tower will be divided 
into belfry and ringing chamber, besides which 
there will be an entrance through it to the 
interior of the cathedral. The main entrance is 
between the towers by a deeply-recessed arched 
doorway through a narthex, or porch, and above 
it will be a large ornamental window. The sides 
of the building are to be supported by buitresses 
of cut stone, between which will be small com. 
plex lights in the nave; and in the clearstory or 
upper part there will also be two-light tracery 
windows ineach bay. Above the smaller tran. 
sept will be a lantern springing from the centre 
to the height of about 110 ft. The whole of 
the dressings, internal and external, are to be of 
freestone, and effeot will be produced by the use 
of white and brown stones in bands. The other 
portion of the building will be of Glen Osmond 
stone, and the roof of slate, which is also to be 
used for the floor of the interior. The building, 
when completed, is expected to accommodate 
1,000 or 1,200 persons. The nave is to be fur. 
nished with chairs, not benches. It is thought 
probable that at.some future time a peal of bells 
will be placed in the tower. No contract has as 
yet been taken for any part of the building ; but 
it is expected that the work will be prosecuted 
without further delay. The cost of the portion 


to be first erected is estimated at some 12,000... © 


or 13,0001. 

Australian Diamonds.—According to recent 
accounts, an extensive area of ground has been 
taken up for diamond mining on the Cudgegong 
River, New South Wales, the only locality in 
that colony where diamond mining has as yet 
been prosecuted on a large scale. The Australian 
Diamond Company have provided themselves 
with a steam-engine for working their gem 
machinery. Fresh discoveries are continually 
reported. Diamonds have been found along the 
greater extent of the Reedy Creek, at Eldorado, 
Sebastopol, Woolshed, and higher up at Woora- 
gee. A gem found in the Epsom district was 
recently forwarded to Mr. Crisp, of Melbourne, 
who pronounced it to be a diamond : this is the 
first Bendigo diamond that has been heard of. 
A Lyttleton (New Zealand) journal states that a 
miner has brought a number of coloured crystals 
into Christchurch, and on inspection one stone, 
about half the size of a pea, was found to bea 
diamond. 








Pooks Received. 


The Conservation of Pictures. By MANFRED 

HotyoakE. London: Dalton & Lucy. 1870. 
THE objects Mr. Holyoake has in view in this 
little work are to urge the importance of pre- 
serving fine pictures that remain to us, and to 
show that the conservation of pictures (not to 
say restoration) is practicable and indeed neces- 
sary. It is a protest in fact, with reservations, 
against the belief induced by abuses that the 
so-called picture-restorer is to be uniformly 
avoided. The observations are very sensible, 
marked by a right reverence for great artists 
own work, and calculated to have a good effect. 





Pro Aris et Focis. By Fanny AIK1n-KortTRIGHT. 
Printed for private circulation by Yates & 
Alexander, Symond’s Inn. 

THE author of this eloquent appeal to women 

against the teachings of the strong-minded of 

their gex is better known as “ The Dean,” or the 
author of “‘The Dean,” than by her own name, 

She is herself strong - minded nevertheless, 

though womanly still. Her arguments W 

powerfully influence those of her sex who are 

not “strong-minded,” though some of these 
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arguments will be easily demolished by her 
opponents. Much may be: said on both sides of 
the question; which goes to show that neither 
extreme can be right,—more especially the 
“ strong-minded” extreme. That woman’s men- 
tal nature differs from man’s, there can be no 
rational doubt. It is more spiritual and less 
self-asserting,—more intuitive and less reason- 
ing,—more ideal and less matter-of-fact,—more 
radiative or less concentrative than man’s. It 
is, therefore, adapted, and hence intended, 
for a different sphere from man’s. His 
is the mind and the nature best adapted 
for external life, as it were; for facing 
the rough usage of outward nature, and 
the strife requisite to “ make way in the world. 
Hers are the mind and the nature best adapted 
for internal life. for domestic duties. She is the 
type of the ministering spirit of counsel and com- 
fort to the man, and hence of the angel, even if 
she be a devil, since the devil was an angel. For 
woman to set herself up as a rival to man, 
therefore, must be radically wrong. Butif “ the 
times are out of joint” as regards woman’s 
mission as man’s counsellor and comforter,—if 
there be too little “ marrying and giving in 
marriage,” what is she todo? Sheis compelled 
by ungallant man to provide for herself, to walk 
out into the external life and strive as man him- 
self does for a livelihood. The cause of the 
movement is a deep-seated one, therefore; and 
until that cause, or those causes, whatever they 
be, which hinder and obstruct the universal law 
of marriage among mankind, be removed, the 
higher their civilisation, the more potent will the 
movement of the strong-minded women on their 
own behalf become. 

Still there is a great deal of truth and force 
in “The Dean’s” arguments, and we can only 
hope that their ultimate tendency may be to 
turn the attention of her sex upon their own 
shortcomings, as regards their modes of attract- 
ing the permanent regards of the man; for, 
doubtless, those shortcomings exist among 
women no less than among men; and especially 
in the early teachings and the general “ bringing 
up” of girlhood. Is she properly taught to fulfil 
her manifest destiny ? Does woman, who is also 
the man’s early teacher, rightly fulfil even that 
duty as regardsthe end in view? The influence 
of early training, both on boys and girls, is all- 
powerful to any social end; and much might be 
done even in a single generation to restore that 
balance which is evidently lost. A despicable 
money worship on both sides has much to do 
with the present state of affairs between the 
sexes. So has the neglect of useful accomplish- 
ments on the part of the woman, and the desire 
to make her as frivolous and useless as possible 
* boca man, as a comforter, or even as a coun- 
sellor. 





Principles and Construction of Machinery: a 
Practical Treatise for Students, Engineers, and 
Practical Mechanics. By Francis Campin, 
= P London : Atchley & Co., Great Russell- 
street. 


A past president of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society, as Mr. Campin is, cannot 
but be a fitting and competent writer on the 
principles and construction of machinery. Mr. 
Campin here treats of the laws of the trans- 
mission of power, and of the strength and pro- 
portions of the various elements of prime movers, 
mill work, and machinery generally. The work 
is the substance of a carefully revised digest of 
the author’s oral instructions as a teacher in 
training pupils. He has aimed at setting forth 
fully the laws of construction in reference to 
strength of parts, while stripping the subject of 
much cumbrous matter with which it has hereto- 
fore been loaded. He teaches not only why a 
given machine produces a certain effect, but 
also how practically to make it. 





No Rebuilding Lanes in the City. By WituiaM 
F. Rock. London: Effingham Wilson. 


THis is an appeal against the threatened re- 
building of Bucklersbnry, and the covering of 
the rest of the triangular plot now cleared next 
the Mansion House. The feeling is strong in 
favour of preserving this open space. At any 
rate, Charlotte-row must be greatly widened, 
and Bucklersbury must be greatly widened, 
which would make the plot very smalf, and we 
do hope the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
the Corporation together, willsee what canbe done 
in order to keep the whole plot open. We shall 
not be amongst those who will abuse the Board 
of Works if, after all, they should utilise part of 


it. The value of the whole is called 190,0001., 
and the Board are forced to consider the ways 
and means. But we shall be amongst the 
heartiest applauders if they screw up courage to 
do the right thing. They will find hereafter that 
it is to such an act as this would be that people 
by and by will appeal when they are esti- 
mating the value or otherwise of the Board. 








Miscellanen, 


The Public Health in 1869.—Under the 
title of “The Weather and the Public Health in 
1869,” an elaborate paper has been issued 
by Mr. Plant. From this paper we extract 
a few statistical details. The population of 
Manchester in 18 years—1851-69—with a high 
death-rate, increased at the rate of only 1} 
per cent. per annum; whereas the population 
of Liverpool, with a still higher mortality, ad- 
vanced in the same period 2 per cent. per 
annum. The towns which have increased the 
most in population are Sheffield and Birming- 
ham; the former, in the 18 years, at the rate 
of 33, and the latter 2{ per cent. per annum. 
Sheffield, however, with 10°5 inhabitants per 
acre, has a prevailing high death-rate, and Bir- 
mingham, with 46-1 persons per acre, enjoys the 
lowest mortality of all the large towns. The towns 
which have increased the least in population are 
Bristol and Manchester; the former, with a 
uniform low death-raie, and 36:1 inhabitants to 
each acre of ground, and the latter, with a high 
mortality, and 82-7 persons per acre. Taking 
the five sea-ports in England, we find that during 
the last 18 years population has increased as 
follows :—London, 2 per cent. per annum; 
Liverpool, 2 per cent.; Hull, 2% per cent.; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2} per cent. ; and Bristol, 14 
per cent. per annum. Liverpool is the un- 
healthiest, and London and Bristol the most 
salubrious of all these ports. Birmingham still 
ranks the highest for health :— 


‘If the authorities of this town would examine the 
sanitary condition of certain districts, the borough of 
Birmingham might be made even more healthy. There 
is a high death-rate, from zymotic and other causes, in 
St. George’s, St. Mary’s, and other districts. This exces- 
sive mortality goes on year after year, and the sanitary 
officers do not appear in the least concerned. The larger 
number of deaths are blended with the smaller of the 
more salubrious localities of Edgbaston, &c., and few 
persons are the wiser, because the general result appears 
satisfactory. It is a deception, and the sooner the real 
facts are revealed, and the health of Birmingham proper 
is published, the better for our sanitary guidance.” 


Progress of the New City and County 
Lunatic Asylum, Hereford.—The architect 
of this edifice reports “satisfactory progress. 
With the exception of the superintendent’s 
house, the whole of the foundations are in, and 
the walls plinth high. The administration block 
is nearly covered in; the dining-hall and chapel 
ready for the roof. Tne men’s workshop block 
is covered in, and great portions of men’s No. 1 
ward also. The brewhouse building is roof high, 
and men’s infirmary building nearly so.” The 
desirability is suggested of heating by steam or 
hot water the single rooms of the males’ and 
females’ infirmaries, in addition to the open fire- 
places therein. The architect has directed the 
contractor to complete the more advanced build- 
ings, the laundry and washhouse, and superin- 
tendent’s house, as quickly as possible, so that a 
portion of the building may be in a fit state for 
reception of patients by August or September 
next. The visiting justices superintending the 
erection have recommended ‘the purchase of 
110 acres of adjoining land, for cultivation by 
patients, and for airing-grounds, &c.; and this 
has been agreed to at the sessions. 


Cornish Granite Workers.—A correspond. 
ent of the West Briton writes :—I regret to hear 
of many very important contracts for granite 
being given to the French and other contractors, 
which, with a little concession on the part of 
working men, might have been obtained for 
Cornwall. The consequence is that a large 
amount of capital is lying idle, and many men 
are out of employ, the masters’ works being 
comparatively idle. The granite masons for- 
merly had 4s. 6d. a day; they then insisted on 
having 5s., with the additional privilege of having 
all their tools sharpened at the expense of their 
employers. But even this concession was not 
sufficient, and nothing less than 5s. 6d. a day 
would satisfy some of the men. The masters 
found this far beyond even what would give them 
a new shilling for an old one, and consequently 
decline to take orders which would involve them 





in a loss instead of a profit. 


Lecture to Jewish Workmen on Houses 
and their Ornaments.—On the 9th instant a 
lecture was delivered by Mr. Ellis:A. Davidson 
on this subject at the Jews’ Infant School, Spital- 
fields. The audience were mostly working people 
and their families. The lecturer depicted the 
first habitation of man from the time of his 
banishment from Eden, which habitation, he 
said, was afforded by a tree, with a few skins of 
animals for cover. He next proceeded to show 
one or two uncivilised dwellings, one of which 
was designated the “ Human Nest.” The foun- 





| 





dation of this was a straight pole stuck in the 
ground, with a few skins of animals for a roof, at 
the top of which the children slept while the 
parents were out hunting. The lecturer ex- 
hibited a model cottage, the usefulness of which 
was explained by showing that the projecting 
points of the roof were not so much wanted for 
rain or bad weather as for protection from heat ; 
so that the more it projected the more we got 
the shade. He went on to show the:real princi- 
ples of arch-building, and where the strength 
lay. Having given a rapid sketch of the history 
of building, the lecturer proceeded to describe a 
few ornaments, commencing with the Egyptians, 
as the most ancient. The lecture was instruc- 
tively illustrated. 


Maddening Drink.— Not long since we 
pointed attention to the sad and serious fact that 
of late years the infuriating effects of drink, and 
the dreadful crimes resulting from it, were 
greatly on the increase,—a fact which could only 
be attributed to the adulteration of the drink by 
poisonous agencies, producing effects simulative 
of intoxication, but really of a different and far 
worse character. We observe that a Liverpool 
brewer, a Poor-law guardian, not only corrobo- 
rates this, but states that in lately visiting the 
pauper lunatic asylums in Lancashire, and asking 
as to the causes of the increase of lunacy in such 
asylums, he was told that drink was the chief 
cause of the madness of paupers. Yes, and 
drink is the chief cause of pauperism itself. The 
guardian urged the appointment of inspectors 
of drinks, such as those of fuod. ‘“ There was a 
law,” as he observed, “ which, if put in force, 
punished people for using poisonous ingredients 
in the making of beer,—preventing them from 
using grains cf paradise, nuw vomica, oil of 
vitriol, ammonia, and other things that were used 
in making beer, in addition to malt and hops.” 
So said the brewer. Another guardian remarked 
on this, that after such an exposé of the secrets 
of the beer trade, anybody who drinks: it must 
be mad already. 


Christmas Lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution.—A series of six lectures adapted to 
@ juvenile auditory has as usual been given at 
the Royal Institution. This time Professor Tyn- 
dall chose “ Light” for his subject. “ Faraday 
and Newton himself,” says Scientific Opinion, in 
reparting the lectures, “ would have been de- 
lighted had they witnessed the brilliancy of 
colours produced by a transparent film, such as 
was shown in one of the lectvres. We are re- 





ferring to the enormous soap-bubble (or rather 
a bubble made by means of glycerine and oleate 
of soda), on which the lecturer himself had 
experimented but the day previous for the first 
time. This bubble, when in contact with a beam 
of monochromatic light, produced effects not 
unlike the fiery flashes of an Aurora borealis at 
times; while at other moments the softest hues 
of spectral colours were thrown on the screen.” 
His experiments with the invisible rays of heat 
alone, obtained by intercepting the luminous 
rays, were remarkable, though not new. During 
one of the lectures he produced a little stove, a 
kind of miniature kitchen-range, with a fire all 
properly laid, according to the established craft 
of our housemaids, but of course not lighted. 
He brought it near that dark, pitch-dark focus, 
and behold, it was lighted, as if by magic! 


I.H.8.—A church in Hampshire, which has 
been restored, has very recently been re-opened. 
An altar-cloth was given by a lady well 
known for the specimens she has worked for 
numerous churches on such occasions. The 
letters “I. H. 8.” were, as is usual, very pro- 
minently worked on the sacred vestment. The 
initials of a parishioner, whose family restored 
the chancel, happen also to be I. H.8. On the 
day the church was re-opened, says the Bristol 
Times, a person from the neighbouring parish, at 
first sight of the altar-cloth, exclaimed to a 
friend,— Oh! I know who gave that. It must 





be Mr. John Henry S——. It is very good of 
him to contribute in more ways than one.” 
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The Little Girl who made San Francisco! Accidents.—The roof and part of the walls 


Populous and Famous.—Captain Sutter, an 
ex-officer of Charles X.’s Swiss Guards, who had 
been forced to emigrate in 1830, had settled in 
California and founded a little colony, which he 
called “New Helvetia.” In the year 1847 he 
entered into a contract with a Mr. Marshall to 
have a saw-mill built for him on a branch of the 
Sacramento river. Daring the progress of the 
work, a little girl, the millwright’s daughter, 
picked up a shining yellow lump under the 
mill-race, and showed it to her father as 
a pretty stone. Marshall brought it to 
Captain Sutter, who at once recognised the 
precious metal, made careful investigations, and 
soon found that the whole country watered by 
the Sacramento river and its numerous tribu- 
taries abounded in gold. San Francisco was 
then a wretched village, containing some 400 
inhabitants; in a few years the population roze 
to 40,000; and it is now a magnificent city, the 
capital of the western world, the terminus of 
the longest line of railway ever planned or 
executed, and the rival of New York in the great 
contest of cities for the seat of the government 
of America. And all this has been brought 
about in twenty years by a few tons of gold! 


A New (?) Application of Water Power. 
“HH. J. W.,” in the Pall Mall Gazette, notes the 
discovery of a new store of force for modern 
engineers :—“ It certainly seems strange enough 
to speak of the power of falling water as a new 
force, but though water has been at work turning 
mills since, probably, the time of Moses, if not 
before, this seems to be the first time that it has 
been used in works of such magnitude as the 
Mont Cenis tannel. If the aspirations of the 
French engineers are carried out, Switzerland, 
as beipg the most mountainous country in 
Europe, is likely to cut us outentirely. Her 
waterfalls will render our coalmines useless. 
However, we have Wales and the Highlands to 
fall back on, to say nothing of all the lake dis- 
trict : Stock Gill Force may come to merit its 
name in more senses than one. It may also be 
some consolation to us to consider that water- 
falls are not usually in the mcst accessible parts 
of the world. The coalmines are in esse, and 
the waterfalls, as motive powers, only in posse ; 
so our manufacturers need not yet hurry them- 
selves to migrate to Switzerland or the banks of 
Niagara.” 


“he Churches of Lindisfarne.” — A 
volume under this title is announced to be pub- 
lished by subscription, containing plans and 
views of the seventy-six churches in the districts 
of Glendale, Coquetdale, Reedsdale, Bamburgh, 
Morpeth, North Darham, Holy Island, Berwick- 
on-T weed, Tweedmouth, and Alnwick ; the whole 
comprising, illustrating, and contrasting the 
fabrics in the archdeaconry of Lindisfarne; made 
from actual surveys, by F. R. Wilson, architect. 
It is said this sarvey will be found full of his- 
torical, archzeological, and parochial interest ; 
and it is also novel, as most of the churches in 
it have not been illustrated or described before. 
The author has been collecting the materials for 
the last ten years, with a great expenditure of 
labour, time, and money, in order to make the 
work complete. Battered as some of the fabrics 
have been by the Scots and frecbooters, they all 
possess features of great interest. 


Panic in a Theatre.— In the American 
Theatre, Walnut-street, above Eighth, Phila- 
delphia, while crowded with people, a cry of fire 
was raised. The alarm was occasioned by the 
breaking cff or derangement of one of the 
brackets on the east side of the theatre under 
the gallery, which caused the gas to pour out 
in a lagge volume, and this, communicating with 
one of the lights, soon took fire. The flame was 
about as large as a man’s arm, and when ob- 
served by the dense mass of people, the excite- 
ment can be more readily imagined than de- 
ecribed. At length a gentleman came forward, 


| defect in the joists. 
‘with their death at Penniford, in North Devon, 


of extensive dye- works, in Titchborne - row, 
Edgware-road, Paddington, have fallen in. The 
‘large number of workpeople employed on the 
| premises had not begun their day’s operations. 
|It is supposed that there must have been some 
Three persons have met 





by the falling of a chimney. A house near the 
chimney was in a dilapidated state, and in con- 
sequence of the chimney falling the premises 


were entirely demolished, the three inmates being | 





Explosion at Westminster Bridge. 
the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge tae 
explosion occurred the other in the gas. 
meter house, @ small cell formed in the abutment 
of the bridge, on the Surrey side, access to which 
is obtained by the steps immediately in front of 
the Coronet public-house. The explosion forced 
out the doors of the meter-house. A number of 
the lights on the bridge were extinguished. The 
meter itself was uninjured. The accident wag 
mainly caused by a defective cock, which had 
been temporarily plugged with a piece of wood, 


buried in the ruins ; others escaped. The chimney | When the gas was turned on to light the bridge, 











d The authorship of it is in dispute, 
accompanied by a number of the attachés | 
cf the house, with buckets, fire-hose, &ec., and | 


which fell was a stone one.——In a circus at Dan- the plug was inadvertently withdrawn, thug 
kerque, in the north of France, the public were allowing the gas to escape and accumulate in 
leaving after the performance, when a part of the house. The explosion occurred when the 
the flooring gave way, and precipitated 150 per- lamp adjacent to the house was being lighted, 


sons to the ground beneath. Many received | me 

: . ey on Church and School, Cymmau.—A 
moon rg more or less serious, but no weed Pee ed corrugated iron building to be used 
j on Sundays asa church, and on week-days as a 
The Folkestone Bathing Establishment. gchool, has just been completed on the side of 
The result of the working of the Bathing Esta- Hope Mountain. It is capable of seating about 
blishment at Folkestone has realised the antici- 200 persons, and is lighted by six windows on 
pations of its promoters. The report of the the sides, and a large window similarly at each 
directors for the first half-year of the existence end, The entrance is on the south side through 
of the establishment shows that “ notwith- g porch, This, in a mountainous district, with 
standing the drawbacks of a short unfavourable yery bad roads, prevented the greater part of 
season, and the disadvantages necessarily fluwing | the children from attending school; therefore, 
from mavy details in the arrangements being in we may presume the building will be a boon to 
an incomplete state at the opening, and which ‘the inhabitants. Mr. 8S. Sothern, of Wrexham, 

required much time to make perfect,” the wag the designer and contractor. 


balance-sheet to November 30th shows a net | 
profit enabling the directors to pay a dividend of | Bh sso sntan of ee - Hatton, 
5 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital, © \/8S8°W, a aap io a ure ee, be 
and carry forward a balance of nearly 2001, to Sumed in ordinary y ag riree eg ng aces, 
the next half-year’s account. |should be distilled in close vesse © heat 
should be continued not long enougk to produce 
Wew Process of Photo-Lithography.— the ordinary dense coke—which can only with 
Mr. Francis, of the Athenwam Press, having difficulty be burned—but to form a soft coke, 
secared the invention from Mr. Griggs, bas in- which can be consumed as readily as common 
troduced an entirely new method of producing coal, but without black smoke, According to Mr. 
copies of prints and pictures to the publishing Hutton’s calculations, 1,000 tons of coal will 
world. The combination of photography with yield as much gas and soft coke as would be 
lithography was first attained by Sir Henry sufficient to realise a profit of 71l., of whicha 
James, of the Topographical Department, but large proportion would be derivable from the 
the process of Mr. Griggs claims to be a con- gale of the oil and the ammonia as & manure. 


siderable advance on the original invention. | rs 
Mr. Griggs takes a photograph of a print ol ee plea aaingSe ory 3 kc 
picture in the ordinary way, but upon paper ao. g ociety ‘of Engineers, which has recently 
prepared in a manner only known to himself. } 00 formed in Sin ahenhem have inaugurated 
The photograph thus taken is laid upon the 1, formation of the society by 9 dianer, which 
stone aud transferred, as in simple lithography, 4191 place at the Clarendon Hotel. The objects 
when it produces copies of the original picture or ti association are to afford assistance to 
with soourscy asd clearness. those of its members who may happen to be out 
The Finsbury Estate.—‘“Corporator,” in of employment, or who may be incapacitated 
the City Press, says:—“‘ The possession of the from work by sickness. At present the society 
Fiosbury estate by the corporation dates from numbers forty members. The society has Lo 
the year 1553. The lease was renewed from connexion with any trade-nnion. 
time to time. In 1769 an Act was passed by geon6 trom the Jura.—Oar attention has 
Parliament, enabling the prebendary of Fins- 1.01 directed to some specimens of magnesian 
bury and his successors to grant a ninety-nine j: .estone. exhibited at the Institute of Archi- 
years’ lease to the City, commencing from the tot, by M. Paul de Tinses proprietor of the 
year 1768, to be subsequently renewable every wr at St. Ylie, Jara, aaaane The stone is 
fourteen years. In 1769 Dr. Wilson, the then p sweet os terete and capable of receiving 
prebendary of St. Paul’s, procured the passing | @ fee solich dich vende it suitable for the 
of a private Act, apparently with the view | pe teers pts Sa staircase balasters, mantel- 
furthering the matter, but differing from the pieces, and other decorative debaile as well a8 
forme in having n in- . . - 
sorted. ‘The reeult hes been that the eorpors. | {°F ocdisery construction of s superior charecer. 
tion has now no interest in this valuable pro- ‘about 33. per cubic foot. 


perty. i 
astings.— mnt of a new 
4& Greek Church in Liverpool. — On) anne ~g sida aie oe mould is 
Sunday, the ceremony of consecrating the new made of fine potter's clay, giving great smooth- 
Greek Church of Ss. Nicholas, at Liverpool, wa8 pegs of surface. The metal is then injected 
performed by the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, 5 below by he ef a piston working in 
assisted by several priests from London, Man- a cylinder, and as some pressure is applied, 
chester, and Liverpool. The new church, which | pha. ask of the mould is reached by molten 
is situated on the Prince’s Park-road, is built of ae ae a state of compression, so that the 
ornamental brick, and is surmounted by four! wasting ig ag smooth re worteedl by hand. 
domes. The interior is divided into three gec- Moun Smith, of Phiiadelphia, who bave made 
tions—a large vestibule, the body of the charch, | eieiee ia thi 1 ion to be able to pro- 
which is intended to accommodate 600 wor. | {788 18 Sais way, Claim 


; as |duce screws at the same expense as that for- 
shippers, and the sanctuary, which ia separated | : : man i 
from the body by an chances screen, We are | mane SORENESS moun 
compelled to defer a description of the building. | “"* 

‘The Church of All Saints, Dresden. — 
This church, which has been erected to the 


Ball for the Builders’ Benevolent Insti- memory of the late Mr. W. H. Goschen, was con- 
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after eome twenty minutes had elapsed, suc. tution.—We desire to draw attention to the 
ceeded in assuring the people that there was not , circumstance that this annual festival in aid of 
the slightest danger, as the accident had been ® deserving charity will take place at Willis’s 
repaired. This had the desired effect, and the, Rooms, on Thursday next, the 27th. We have 
performance was proceeded with. /made this notification under similar circum- 
| stances many and many atime before. Whether 
4 New Light.—A new artificial light, | or not it nad efleat ; soda or not it leads any 
specially applicable to photography, has been | of our readers to aid the Institution ; whether 
tried, it is said, with much success. It is pro- | or not the committee think the act obliging, we 
duced by rendering cylinders, composed of | do not know. Anyhow, we fulfil what we con. 
magnesia and titanic acid, incandescent by the | sider ® right prompting, and must leave the 
oxybydrogen flame. j result to chance. The Institution needs funds. 





secrated, on the 27th of November, by the Bishop 
of British Columbia, acting under a commissi0B 
from the Bishop of London. Illustrations of the 
building will be found in our last volume.* The 
site has been given by the town council of Dres 
den, in one of the best parts of the town. The 
whole of the windows, except those in the clear- 
story, have been filled with painted glass by 
Hardman, of Birmingbaw, and Preedy, of 
London. The organ is by Walker, of Loadon. 


ed 





* Pp. 665, 667, 





